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Agriculture Act, 1937 


A DETAILED REPLY TO THE LETTER 
RECEIVED FROM THE MINISTER OF 
AGRICULTURE ON DECEMBER 22np, 1937 





1.—The Minister’s letter of December 22nd, 
1937, was read to a meeting of the Council of 
the National Veterinary Medical Association 
held on the following day, and it was then 
decided that, in addition to the reply sent direct 
to the Minister, a detailed statement of view 
should be prepared and published in the 
Veterinary Record so that all interested may be 
more fully apprised of the reasons which 
impelled the Association to seek an interview 
with the Minister personally. 

2.—The latter’s letter contains two defined 
assumptions,* the first of which is only 
correct in part and the second quite erroneous, 
and appears to be so unsympathetic in tone that 
Wwe cannot believe that the Minister is fully 
acquainted either with the present situation or 
with the aims of this Association and its 
Consultative Committee in respect of Part IV 
of the Agriculture Act. It cannot be too clearly 
repeated that it is the earnest wish of this 
Association to do all that is in its power to 
assist the Minister in the task which has been 
laid upon him by Parliament; that we have 
eagerly looked forward to the truly national 
campaign against animal disease which is now 
made possible; that we are not concerned only 





*These are as follows:— 
1.—* In the first place you state that: — 


‘Every representation. made _ to_ the 
Ministry by the Special Committee of this 
Association has been met by what has 
appeared to be a decision, already and 
finally taken.’ 


“Mr. Morrison, after referring to the records of 
the discussions which have taken place between 
representatives of the Ministry, can only assume 
that this statement refers to the matters which 
were set out in the article on page 1578 of the 
Veterinary Record for December 11th, namely: — 


‘The Consultative Committee is seriously 
perturbed at the rebuffs which it repeatedly 
receives from the Ministry. Following upon 
the failure of the Ministry to meet the wishes 
of the profession in such matters as the 
status of the Chief Veterinary Officer, the 
use of the term “Officer” instead of 
“Inspector,” the question of salaries and the 
desirability of insisting on a minimum of 
three years’ practice in the profession, differ- 
ences have arisen raising the question of 
confidence and of good faith,’ ” 





to ensure “ an attractive career to a large body 
of veterinary surgeons in this country.”+ The 
successful launching and continuance of the 
scheme mean more to the profession and to 
agriculture than is involved in the personal 
interests of those of our members who will be 
directly engaged in its prosecution. 
38.—The previous remark of our President 
that— 
“Every representation made to the Ministry 
by the Special Committee of this Associa- 
tion has been met by what has appeared 
to be a decision already and finally taken ” 


was in no way restricted to the notice quoted by 
the Minister from the Veterinary Record of 
December 11th, 1937. In that quotation refer- 
ence was made to certain matters antecedent to 
the establishment of the Association’s Consulta- 
tive Committee because of their importance to 
a complete understanding of the present position, 
but these matters were only a prelude to other 
events which caused us disquiet. 

This Association and the profession generally, 
welcoming the intentions of the Agriculture Bill, 
were gravely disturbed at the time of its 
consideration by Parliament on three separate 
accounts. 

(a) The Bill, in its omission of all 
provision for the centralisation of the duties 
concerned with meat inspection, dairy 
hygiene, milk hygiene and the inspection of 
farm buildings used for the accommodation 
of animals, fell short of the scheme envis- 
aged by this Association. 


2.—“ Mr. Morrison can see no ground for the 
suggestion contained in paragraph 6 of your 
letter that the intended procedure for the employ- 
ment of veterinary practitioners under the 
centralised scheme is at variance with his 
declarations on this subject. There has in fact 
been no modification in the policy enunciated by 
himself in Parliament, at the deputation from 
your Association on July 20th and at the Veter- 
inary Congress at Bournemouth. This policy is 
reaffirmed in Pocument AA/DA4 of October 27th, 
1937, to whic. you refer, and Mr. Morrison can 
only assume tnat the statement in that document 
to which you take exception is the following: — 


‘It is not proposed to invite part-time 
practitioners, whether employed by local 
authorities or by the Ministry, to accept 
appointment under the Ministry in a whole- 
time capacity. Those practitioners, however, 
who can satisfy the conditions of recruit- 
ment for entry on the basic grade into the 
Ministry’s whole-time service will be able to 
apply for appointment in response to an 
advertisement for new entrants which will 
be issued at an early date.’” 


*Quoted from the Minister’s letter, 
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(b) The proper consideration of the Bill 
by Parliament was seriously curtailed by 
its presentation subsequent to the passage 
of a financial resolution, a procedure which 
Parliament has since seen fit to render 
impossible in future. It may be held that 
the Bill suffered from its passage under 
these circumstances, and in the haste with 
which it was carried at the end of a 
session. 

(c) The inability of the Government to 
accept certain amendments that were 
actually proposed with the object of 
improving the Service and making it more 
attractive to the veterinarian. These 
amendments were concerned with the status 
of the Chief Veterinary Officer, the use of 
the term “inspector,” and with questions 
of compensation, 

It may be recalled that in spite of these 
serious disappointments the Association decided 
not only to accept the decisions of Parliament, 
but to support the Minister and his Ministry 
whole-heartedly (vide Appendix 1). In coming 
to this decision the Association was anxious to 
reciprocate the spirit which he and his col- 
lea, nes and advisers appeared to extend to us. 
Thereupon, at the suggestion of his department 
and with his approval, the Consultative Com- 
mittee of this Association was formed to assist 
in initiating the new service. 

4.—The matters of detail referred to in para- 
graphs numbered 2, 3 and 4 of our President’s 
letter to the Minister on December 15th were 
quoted as examples of the irritating treatment 
which is being meted out to veterinary officers 
of local authorities, not as the main theme of 
our present attitude which is stated in the 
second paragraph of that letter, vis :— 

“the goodwill which the profession had 
for the above Act is being rapidly dissipated 
and replaced by growing anxiety.” 

This view is amply justified by the expressions 
of opinion which have been voiced and writtén 
and continue to arrive from all sections of the 
profession, Remembering the opinion expressed 
by the Minister at Bournemouth, referring to 
the intending attack upon animal diseases, vis. : 
“ That cannot succeed without your co-operation 
but of that co-operation I feel assured...” 
we believed that discussion with him as to why 
this co-operation is no longer assured would be 
advantageous before irretrievable harm was 
done, 

It seems to us, however, that the imposition of 
such irritants as are being meted out to 
officers about to transfer to the State Central- 
ised Service is symptomatic of the seemingly 
ungenerous attitude with which we have been 
met by his advisers and is calculated to 
engender just that discontent we are all anxious 
to avoid. Such a spirit is certainly in conflict 
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with that expressed at the time of the passage of 
the Bill affirming that transferred officers were 
to be treated generously (vide Appendix 2). It 
is regretted that the Minister’s reply on these 
points appears to confirm our apprehensions. 


5.—The first question with which our Consul- 
tative Committee had to deal was that of 
salary scales and the result can only be termed 
a regrettable misunderstanding which termin- 
ated in a reluctant acceptance of the Minister’s 
decision and with the expression of a wish not 
to embarrass the Ministry. It was simultan- 
eously affirmed that :— 


“In coming to this decision the Associa- 
tion has taken into account the assurance 
that it will be fully consulted on other 
matters pertaining to the organisation of 
the Service before final decisions are taken.” 


The Consultative Committee had hoped to be 
permitted to offer observations on the techni- 
calities of the plan to be followed in combating 
animal diseases, but up to the present has had 
no invitation. We have not even yet been 
informed of the complete plan but it is being 
unfolded to us in a piecemeal condition, with 
little or no time to consider the pieces or to 
fit them into the scheme as a whole. The only 
disclosures on the technical aspect made so far 
ure the brief outline in the Annual Report of 
the Ministry’s Chief Veterinary Officer and in 
the Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture for 
November, 1937. 


Instead of a comprehensive and = general 
approach there followed the semi-secret issue of 
the series of documents AA/DA to the County 
Councils Association and to the Association of 
Municipal Corporations, but not directly to the 
National Veterinary Medical Association. The 
documents contained phrases which caused us 
some disquiet, notably those’ referring or 
omitting to refer to municipal veterinary officers, 
to the need for local authority officers to apply 
for appointment and to the proposals for the 
selection and employment of part-time 
inspectors. On the Consultative Committee 
protesting against the issue of this series of 
documents to other bodies first, the Minister’s 
representative gave an assurance that in the 
event of future issues a copy would be for- 
warded to this Association at least as early as 
to other bodies. Despite this it has come to 
our knowledge that Memorandum AA/DA 7, 
dated November 22nd, 1937, marked “ confiden- 
tial ’ has been circulated to the County Councils 
Association, and to the Association of Municipal 
Corporations, but has not yet been received by 
the N.V.M.A., although it is accompanied by a 
redraft of the Tuberculosis Order. It therefore 
appears that we shall not be invited or 
permitted to contribute observations on 
technicalities, 
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From a study of this series of events it is 
evident that the Consultative Committee has 
been rendered nugatory, not from any lack of 
desire to be of assistance, but from being forced 
into the position of having to consider only 
matters relating to establishment and to resist 
those, at times, piece-meal, 

6.—The Association strongly dissents from the 
view expressed in the letter from the Minister :- 

“that in order to ensure parity of treat- 
ment among the officers concerned it is 
reasonable that officers transferred from 
local authority service should enter the 
Ministry’s scale at the net salary they enjoy 
in their present employment.” 

It is obvious that of two appointments with 
local authorities at the same nominal salary, 
but one with and the other without superannua- 
tion benefits, the former post would be 
considered the better and hence on transfer to 
the State Service such a_ pensionable officer 
should most certainly not be graded into a 
position below that of his colleagues and thus 
lose seniority as well as salary. 

We regret that the profession was not made 
aware in the earliest stages that every entrant 
to the Civil Service, “ from whatever source,” 
would have to pay medical and certification 
fees. We are glad to be assured that our view 
that these fees, if their withdrawal involves a 
matter of principle, should be merely nominal 
is to be given the fullest consideration by the 
Minister’s advisers. 

7.—With reference to the recruitment of local 
authority veterinary officers into the centralised 
service, it is beyond dispute that until the end 
of October all whole-time veterinary officers of 
local authorities confidently expected to be 
invited to enter the service. In the absence of 
compensation clauses in the Act, the veterinary 
officers relied on assurances given in the House 
in the debate on the amendment by Mr. Ammon 
and elsewhere (vide Appendix 3). 

The amendment dealt with officers * wholly 
or mainly ” engaged in duties to be transferred. 
In the debate the position of lay and clerical 
assistants and part-time inspectors was dis- 
cussed so that ample opportunity was afforded 
to make other exceptions. These were specific- 
ally excluded but the assurance was given that 
all whole-time veterinary officers, without any 
distinction, were to be invited. Subsequently it 
became evident that a distinction was being 
made between veterinary officers in boroughs 
and those in counties and that “ the invitation 
to accept appointment ” had become an “ invita- 
tion to apply.” There followed representations 
to the Minister’s advisers and a promise to 
delete a sentence as stated in paragraph num- 
bered (5) of the President’s letter of December 
15th. The Minister’s reply that the whole of 
the paragraph containing the sentence was re- 
written before publication appears to us to be 
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irrelevant in view of the assurances given in the 
House and that the meaning of the paragraph 
remains substantially the same. The * incontest- 
able facts stated in the earlier part of the 
paragraph” are no different from those put 
forward at the time when the assurances were 
so clearly given. The contention of this Associa- 
tion in view of the Minister’s expressed regret 
may be worth re-stating plainly as it was put 
to his representatives. We hold that there is 
a moral obligation to offer appointment to all 
Whole-time veterinary officers of local authori- 
ties. If borough veterinary officers accepted 
the invitation it would be open to the Ministry 
to second such officers back on a semi-permanent 
basis in accordance with Section 19 (3) of the 
Act. This procedure would not deplete any 
boroughs of their existing veterinary service and 
would give the Ministry an immense advantage 
when such duties as meat inspection came to be 
transferred to the Centralised Service in that 
there would already be a nucleus of civil ser- 
vants performing the duties. The Chief 
Veterinary Officer of the Ministry has expressed 
the view that such further transference cannot 
be delayed more than five years. We submit 
that any other course would be calculated to 
diminish the borough officers’ status and pros- 
pects, particularly the single-handed officer, 
thereby to penalise such officers unfairly, and 
to exclude from the Ministry’s service a number 
of candidates eminently suitable by reason of 
their wide training and experience. The fact 
that applicants for transfer to the new service 
are so far sufficient for its needs in no way 
signifies that these applicants are keenly anxious 
to join the service. Many of them must transfer 
or be without professional employment, while 
others—e.g., the municipal  officers—have 
applied because the N.V.M.A, recommended this 
course in view of the probable restricted 
development of the Municipal Service subse- 
quent to the establishment of the Centralised 
Service. ° 

8.—On the employment of part-time inspectors 
the declared policy of this Association is that 
practitioners should be a permanent feature of 
any national organisation to combat animal 
disease and that they should be selected by the 
free choice of the stock owner. Such a policy 
involves the extension of opportunity to all 
registered practitioners to play some part in 
the new venture under the direction of, and 
in collaboration with, the whole-time staff. We 
recognise that the Ministry would require safe- 
guards in that the duties to be performed would 
more nearly approach specialist services than is 
the case with the general medical panel, but we 
‘an see no administrative difficulty which would 
not be overborne by the permanent benefit to 
the Ministry, the profession and agriculture, of 
acceptance of the principle. 

We were encouraged to think that our view 
Was shared, by declarations made in the House 
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and elsewhere, especially when our President 
made this interpretation clear and no contra- 
dictory explanation was made (vide Appendix 
4), and it came as a shock to us to hear Sir 
John Kelland state, on October 25th, to a 
deputation of this Association :— 


“On the general question of accepting 
practitioner whom owners would nominate, 
he would advise against it,” 


and to read in Memo, AA/DA 4 (Oct. 27th). 





Para, 3.—‘... for several years to 
come it will be necessary to continue the 
employment on a part-time basis... of 


most of the part-time veterinary inspectors 
of local authorities. It is further contem- 
plated that, even after the full complement 
of whole-time veterinary inspectors has 
been completed a few years hence, there 
will still be a considerable scope for the 
employment of part-time men.” 


These latter quotations are indicative of an 
intention to dispense with the part-time service 
gradually and to limit the panel to selected 
practitioners. The Association sought to make 
representations to the Minister on these points 
and not on the paragraph to which he assumed 
that we referred. It will be appreciated in this 
connection that our information is very meagre 
on the duties which it is intended to allocate to 
the various sections and ranks of the service. 

We may add that if the majority of veterinary 
practitioners in agricultural districts is not 
permanently employed in a part-time capacity 
grave damage will be done to their practices. 
They will undoubtedly tend to disappear, to the 
detriment of agriculture. This removal of a 
large part of the practice of preventive medicine 
from the veterinary practitioner is at variance 
with the Minister’s wish as expressed at Bourne- 
mouth when he said :— 


“IT should like to see the veterinary 
practitioners called into consultation at an 
earlier stage than they are now.... ‘If 
farmers and others would regard veterinary 
surgeons as capable of advising them, not 
only in cases of sickness but how to 
preserve the health of the animal, it would 
be a great advance.” 


We suggest that it is in the interests of the 
country and of the stock owner that the general 
practitioner shall not become so narrowed and 
of such limited service to his client that he is 
debarred from taking an active part in a 
national campaign for the improvement of their 
stock. 


It is evident that each event since the passing 
of the Act has created some degree of disquiet 
producing a cumulative effect which can only 
be described now as deplorable. The Consulta- 
tive Committee has been compelled to resist the 





successive declarations of intention published by 
the Ministry and on no single point have its 
wishes been met. We therefore fear the future 
as much as we resent the past. It had been 
hoped to contribute to the success of the new 
venture, but our counsels are apparently not 
required by the Minister’s advisers. We submit 
that events have shown that the latter are 
apparently so out of touch with the opinion and 
much of the field experience in the profession 
that there can be no confidence that the scheme 
will receive the willing support which we deem 
indispensable to success. There seems little 
doubt that definite promises have not been ful- 
filled and goodwill has thereby been dissipated. 
We urge that the whole of the plans should be 
made known at once rather than that the 
present policy of secrecy should continue. We 
urge the creation of a truly Consultative Com- 
mittee or Advisory Board to consider evidence 
and report to the Minister. We urge the 
suspension of operations until some measure of 
mutual agreement has been reached between the 
profession in general and the headquarters staff 
of the Ministry. 

9.—That we should have to write in this criti- 
‘al fashion is a cause of much regret to us. But 
we are so conscious of the vital importance to 
the Ministry, to the profession and to agriculture 
of the new scheme, that we should fail in our 
duty if we neglected to make our views known. 

We reiterate our desire to co-operate fully 
with the Ministry in order to be of greatest 
service to the community. As a first step to re- 
establishing this co-operation we still feel that a 
personal meeting between the Minister and 
representatives of this Association is highly 
desirable, 


APPENDIX I 
Assurances by the Association of Support 
for the Government Schemes 


(1) Mr. R. Simpson, President, N.V.M.A., at the 
interview with the Minister on July 20th, 
1937. 


“ He wished to say that the Association were 
most anxious that this scheme should succeed. 
It gave an opportunity to the profession which 
it had never had before. The Minister coula 
rely on the Association doing its utmost to work 
the scheme. It was vital that he should have 
behind him a contented and eager body of 
officers with no feeling of grievance.” 


(2) Mr. R. Simpson, President, N.V.M.A., al 
Bournemouth in reply to speech by Mr. 
Morrison, the Minister of Agriculture. 


“The Minister has alluded to the Govern- 
ment schemes for the eradication of those 
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diseases which are at present very serious 
sources of loss to the farmers of this country. 
I want to assure him at once, on behalf of our 
Association, that, so far as lies within our 
power, we shall do our utmost to secure the 
success of those schemes. ... But let me say 
this, that in supporting these schemes, we have 
also laid it down quite definitely that, as an 
Association, we are out to secure efficiency.” 


(3) Editorial, “ Veterinary Record,’ July 10th, 
1937. 


“.. We greatly regret that the meat inspec- 
tion services are to be left in their present most 
unsatisfactory and disorganised condition, and 
we sincerely hope that this aspect of policy was 
one of those alluded to by the Minister of 
Agriculture in his speech in the House of 
Commons on June 29th, when he said: ‘ Certain 
aspects of the policy have been dealt with 
(under the proposed Act), others remain for 
completion.’ Our general comment upon the Bill 
is to describe it as a noble beginning which we 
trust will develop so that the co-ordination of 
the veterinary services, including practitioners 
and several specialised branches, as visualised 
by the N.V.M.A., may be brought into being.” 


(4) Editorial, “ Veterinary Record,” August 7th, 
1937. 


“The Minister (in his speech at the Banquet 
at Bournemouth) was wise to acknowledge at 
the outset of his remarks upon the new Cen- 
tralised Veterinary ‘Service and the Govern- 
ment’s campaign against animal disease, that 
their object cannot be attained without the full 
co-operation of the profession. This co-opera- 
tion, the Minister may be assured, will be 
readily given so long as the Association’s advice 
is fully considered. .. .” 


(5) Editorial, “ Veterinary Record,” August 21st, 
1937. 


“ .. The profession as a whole undoubtedly 
welcomes the plans of the Government, and 
although anxious to improve upon these plans 
in certain aspects, is nevertheless insistent that 
the Government should be given every encour- 
agement in the prosecution of its venture... .” 


APPENDIX II 


Expressions by Ministers and Others of the 
Treatment to be Extended to Transferred 
Officers 


(1) The Minister at his meeting with Representa- 
lives of the Association on July 20th, 1937. 


“With regard to retiring ages, sympathetic 
consideration would be given in every single 


case, 








“There was nothing in the Bill about com- 
pensation, and he thought it would have been 
difficult to put anything in. No case of com- 
pensation would arise because they were taking 
over the service from the local authorities. .. . 
If any hard cases did arise they would try and 
deal with them as they arose, if the Association 
would kindly report them to him,” 


(2) The Minister at Bournemouth, 

“The experience, qualifications and present 
salary of each man will be very carefully con- 
sidered with a view to fitting him into the 
machine where he can work with credit to the 
whole enterprise and with, I hope, great happi- 
ness to himself... .” 

“.. IT can assure those who go into the new 
service that they are going into a good service 
... and those who come in are assured of a 
welcome and hearty co-operation.” 


(3) Mr. Vandepeer to Representatives of the 
Consultative Committee, October 22nd, 1937. 
“It was not the intention of the Ministry 
that anyone should suffer hardship on transfer 
by way of reduction of salary.” 


(4) Mr. Vandepeer to Representatives of the 
Consultative Committee, November 29th, 1937. 


“In regard to county borough and municipal 
veterinary ofticers—nobody would lose his job. 
The only justification for complaint would be if 
someone as a result of the Ministry’s policy 
were thrown out of employment. If that hap- 
pened, the Association should let the Ministry 
know, and he thought it would then be able to 
plead the assurance given in Parliament. Unless 
that happened, he did not think the Association 
could. 


“Should a man be left with a post with 
decreased emoluments, the Ministry would 
undertake to provide any person finding himself 
in that situation with part-time employment in 
the Ministry sufficient to cover his loss.” 

“In the same connection Mr. Toye said they 
would hope to come to an arrangement with the 
local authority by which the Ministry would 
pay to the local authority the fees due to the 
veterinary officer to enable the local authority 
to keep his emoluments at the proper level. He 
agreed that the advantage of such an arrange- 
ment would be that the part-time fees would be 


>” 


pensionable. 

“ Regarding appointments as Superintending 
Inspector and Divisional Inspector, Mr. Vande- 
peer gave an assurance that if by reason of 
the post held by a county borough or municipal 
veterinary officer the recommendation of the 
Selection Board created difficulties, that would 
be a matter for discussion with the Association 
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before a decision to the disadvantage of that 
particular man were taken.” 


Mr. VANDEPEER: “. . . It did not follow that 
because a man’s salary was £700 a year he 
would get an appointment as Divisional In- 
spector, but the Ministry were bound to some 
extent on the hardship point to give him a 
comparative salary—a salary which might be 
outside the grade in which he was serving.” 


(5) Ministry’s Circular Letter to Local Authorities, 
Dated November 12th, T.A. 47694/C.L. 


“ Wherever possible a local authority oflicer 
appointed as Superintending Inspector will be 
allocated to an area including his old county. 
Similarly, a local authority ofticer appointed as 
Divisional Inspector will, wherever possible. be 
allowed to remain in his old county.” 


APPENDIX ITI 


Statements Giving Support to the Interpretation 

that all Whole-time Veterinary (fficers of Local 

Authorities were to be Invited to Join the State 
Service 


(1) From Parliamentary Debate, Vol. 326, No. 142, 
July 12ih, 1937, Col. 981-986. 


Mr. RamsspotHaAM: “ The Government have 
already announced that they intend to invite all 
whole-time veterinary officers of local authori- 
ties to accept appointments under the Ministry 
subject to the conditions which will ordinarily 
attach to the State Veterinary Service. In other 
words, these gentlemen will be invited to become 
Civil Servants. That is borne out by Clause 25. 
sub-section (2), dealing with their superannua- 
tion rights. It is explicit and implicit in the 
Bill . . . it is the Government’s declared inten- 
tion to invite all whole-time officers to accept 
appointments under the Ministry... .” 


Mr. Morrison: “* Where a full-time officer is 
now operating under the orders of a_ local 
authority he will continue to operate under the 
Ministry.” 


(2) The Minister at Bournemouth. 


“IT have already said that it is the intention 
of the Ministry to invite whole-time local 
authority veterinary inspectors to accept 
appointment under the Ministry subject to the 
conditions which will attach to the State 
Veterinary Service.” 
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APPENDIX IV 


Statements Leading to the View that Veterinary 
Practitioners as Part-time Inspectors were to 
Play an Important Part in the New Service 


(1) In Parliament, 

Mr. RamMssotHamM: “... it is the Government’s 
intention to utilise the service of the part-time 
officers, as far as possible.” 

Mr. Morrison: “. . . the position of part-time 
veterinary officers will be improved under the 
| 


(2) Mr. Morrison to Deputation from N.V.M.A. 


“He was glad that they approved the deci- 
sion to use the ordinary professional man. He 
anticipated that they would have to use 
ordinary practising surgeons for the preliminary 
survey, which could not possibly be conducted 
even with the enlarged permanent service. In 
future he thought they would find there would 
be more work available for the practising 
surgeon.” 


(3) Mr. Vandepeer to Consultative Committee, 
N.V.M.A., October 22nd, 1937. 


‘... they had in mind that the Superintend- 
ing Inspectors with the respective Divisional 
Inspectors would be given the task of organis- 
ing the service in his area, having regard to 
the number of whole-time officers the Ministry 
could supply him with, and employing a panel 
of part-time officers, which would not exclude 
those practitioners who had not previously held 
a part-time appointment.” 


(4) At Bournemouth. 


The Minister: “ As regards part-time men, 
there will be no formal transfer of them to the 
Ministry, but we contemplate that the services 
of the majority of those practitioners will be 
utilised for some of the duties which will have 
to be discharged by veterinary inspectors in 
connection with the working of the new pro- 
posals.” 


‘** Mine is no desire to magnify a State service 
at his (the practitioner’s) expense .. .” 


The PreEsIDENT, N.V.M.A.: “It is also a 
scheme which we welcome for another reason, 
in that it preserves the relationship of the 
general practitioner with the farmer.” 


“In that report, to which you referred, and 
which was issued by this Association, I am sure 
you will have noted that we consider it funda- 
mental to the success of the scheme for eradi- 
cation of disease that the general practitioner 
should be a really effective part of the scheme, 
and we welcome most heartily your assurance 
that that principle will be adhered to in the 
future.” 
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CENTRAL VETERINARY SOCIETY'S 
SUPPORTING RESOLUTION 


At a meeting of the Central Veterinary 
Society (Division, N.V.M.A.) held at the Conway 
Hall, W.C.1, on January 6th, 1938, the following 
resolution was passed unanimously :— 

“ That this Society is alarmed at the apparent 
menace to practitioners and part-time local 
authority inspectors and agriculture, and the 
hardships which may be inflicted upon certain 
whole-time inspectors, in the new Centralised 
Veterinary Service Scheme, and wholeheartedly 
supports the efforts of the N.V.M.A. on behalf 
of the community to develop the professional 
services in the best interests of agriculture. 

“This Society deplores the decision of the 
Minister of Agriculture not to meet in person 
the representatives of the N.V.M.A. for the 
further consideration of points in discussion 
with the Association.” 


NOTABLE INCREASE IN N.V.M.A. 
MEMBERSHIP 


At the meeting of Council, N.V.M.A., held on 
January Ist, the proceedings of which will be 
reported in an early issue, no fewer than 75 
new members were added to the Association's 
Register. This accession of strength is particu- 
larly gratifying at this critical stage in the 
affairs of the profession and may justifiably be 
claimed as being of -special significance at this 
time. 











WORLD REQUIREMENTS OF DANGEROUS 
DRUGS 


The statement issued by the Supervisory Body 
under Article 5 of the Drugs Limitation Conven- 
tion of 1931, giving the estimated world 
requirements of dangerous drugs in 1938, has just 
been published by the League of Nations. The 
statement makes provision for the dangerous 
drugs requirements of every country and territory 
in the world, the number of separate administra- 
tive units being 179. The total amount of 
morphine required for all purposes (including the 
amount required for conversion into heroin, 
codeine and dionin) is 45,638 kilos (as compared 
with 40,976 kilos in 1937). The amounts of heroin, 
codeine and dionin (made principally by conver- 
sion from morphine), estimated as required for 
1938 are: Heroin, 1,133 kilos (as compared with 
965 kilos in 1937); codeine, 29,921 kilos (as com- 
pasee with 25,724 kilos in 1937); dionin, 3,089 
<ilos (as compared with 3,199 kilos in 1937). The 
amount of cocaine estimated as required is 5,032 
kilos (as compared with 4,976 in 1937). A little 
over a ton of other drugs is required. Altogether, 
therefore, leaving aside the factor of conversion, 
the total amount of dangerous drugs estimated 
as required for actual use next year is a little 
over 52 tons.—Pharm, J, 
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ESSAY-REVIEW 


Leclainche’s Veterinary 
History* 


Of the book we have now under review it has 
been well said that no book like it has been 
written and no book like it will ever again 
be written. The more one reads it the more 
one feels that in the course of a review one 
is almost sure to fail to bring home its merits 
well enough to the mind of the veterinary 
reader. Of numerous books noticed in this 
journal it is the habit of many entrusted with 
the work of reviewing them to say that they 
ought to find a place on the bookshelves of 
every veterinary surgeon. Few of them in the 
event of purchase will be found to be of more 
than passing interest and then only to those 
specialised people whose ways are littered with 
dry reading matter. This book, however, is 
one which from cover to cover will fascinate 
every veterinary man who has in his fibre the 
smallest grain of real interest in his vocation. 
It is the story of the veterinary surgeon him- 
self and his calling, from the earliest times and 
throughout the world, told by a man who is 
through and through a veterinary surgeon and 
one of the finest living scholars to boot. It is 
fitting that such a book should have come from 
the country which is the cradle of the modern 
education of the veterinary surgeon. And what 
a queer story it is! 

The treatment of sick animals can be traced 
back to prehistoric times and the earliest 
civilisations and for long ages it was practised 
by men who exercised their skill with equal 
devotion upon both animals and man. Ancient 
documents tell us that there were doctors for 
human beings and for animals, but that at most 
times these doctors were the same people, for 
the art of healing was looked upon as on a 
common level whatever form of life was in 
danger. Then, towards the fourth century 
before the Christian era this unity of the art 
became suddenly disrupted by the teachings of 
Socrates and Plato. These Greek philosophers 
put forward a notion that was novel in the 
history of human ideas, namely, that of the soul, 
which was to distinguish sharply man from 
other living things. Hippocrates, the father of 
human medicine, who was a contemporary of 
Plato, adopted this view in its entirety, and 
thenceforward he and his disciples disdainfully 
refused to concern themselves with the healing 
of beasts. Nevertheless, during the succeeding 
four centuries the treatment of animals accord- 


*LECLAINCHE, E, (1936.) Histoire de la Médecine 
Vétérinaire. 811 pp. Toulouse, Office du Livre, 42, 
rue Alsace-Lorraine, (Price, 80 francs.) 
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ing to Hippocratic and pre-Hippocratic methods 
Was practised in Byzantium with the greatest 
success and there is little doubt but that in 
time the Hippocratic outlook towards animal 
medicine would have become gradually mel- 
lowed, for the ancient philosophies were 
extremely tolerant. A new event then arose, 
however, which was destined for centuries, and 
in large measure even to the present day, to 
cast a dark gloom over the pursuit of this art. 
This was the advent of Christianity. One has 
only to peruse the famous two chapters of 
Gibbon on the origins of the Christian Church 
to realise how faithfully in point of historical 
truth Leclainche has interpreted the baneful 
effect this new body of doctrine and dogma 
was bound to have upon what from time 
immemorial—since man had domesticated 
animals for his use—had been looked upon as 
an innocent and useful art. The free citizen 
of the Roman Empire had been too much con- 
cerned with the regular ordering of the events 
of his own life to allow abstractions to sit 
otherwise than very lightly upon his mind. The 
early Christian Church now promised something 
to those who were denied their freedom, and 
found its adherents among the submissive and 
subversive elements of the Empire. They could 
at any rate look upon themselves as on a plane 
higher than the beasts for this Church taught 
them too, as the Platonic philosophy had already 
taught men, that they were distinguished by 
having a soul and this held promise of. still 
more prospects to compensate for their miseries, 

Then threatened as.it often was to become 
by the intrusion of Oriental religions, which 
were to provoke within it at later periods 
dangerous schisms, the Christian Church 
strengthened itself by its politics within the 
fabric of the crumbling Empire into a_ rigid 
hierarchy. “ An abyss separated the animal, 
a body without a soul, from man, who was 
created in the image of God and the tabernacle 
of the immortal soul.” The Buddhist and other 
Oriental religions venerated, not a soul, but 
life itself and its mysteries; all living creatures 
were sanctified and man and animal were con- 
fronted with a common destiny. There was only 
one healing art in the East, and perhaps there 
would have been only one to this day throughout 
the world if the rule of Buddha had succeeded 
everywhere in imposing itself upon the earth. 
To add rigor to its dogma the Christian Chureh 
inculecated in the mind of man an intense loath- 
ing towards his fellow creatures and went so 
far as to refuse them the succour of mercy. 
The philosophy of Plato and the religion of 
Christ were on common ground in attesting the 
bestowal of the same care upon the health of 
man and animal as an outrage against the 
Divinity. Whosoever ministered to the infirmi- 
ties of mankind, be he priest or physician, must 
thenceforth remain a clerk or cleric, subject to 
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the rules of obedience prescribed by the Church. 
To the Hippocratic tradition in human medicine 
was therefore superadded the domination of 
theologians throughout the Middle Ages. At 
the universities the doctor of human medicine 
Was enjoined to speak the language of the clerks 
of the Church, to swear fidelity to its doctrine 
and respect its dogma: he was not expected to 
do anything much beyond that. It has now 
become clear that human civilisation ought to 
be lastingly thankful to the Moslem world for 
preserving and nurturing for centuries during 
these Dark Ages, many forms of learning in 
Spain and Northern Africa. No obstacle was 
presented by the Moors towards the teaching 
of human and veterinary medicine side by side; 
both pursuits were equally respected. The influ- 
ence of the Moors was so profound that it 
persisted in Spain long after they had been 
driven out, and the veterinary art became an 
object of special solicitude from the Catholic 
kings. 

Meanwhile, throughout western civilisation 
right down to the end of the eighteenth century, 
when the veterinary schools were founded, there 
prevailed the grossest charlatanism. The 
researches of a few veterinary scholars in recent 
years have thrown a good deal of light upon 
the monstrous practices to which animals were 
condemned throughout this long period. Here 
and there through the period there appeared 
men who seemed destined by their work to 
change the course of events, Thus, with the onset 
of the Italian renaissance, which in truth owed 
its origin largely to Moorish influence, in the 
thirteenth century it seemed as if the art of 
the Byzantine hippiaters was destined to be 
reborn on Christian soil; the book by Ruffus in 
which was collected the ancient lore was widely 
read throughout Europe, but it proved to be 
merely a fleeting messenger of the early dawn. 
Failing human corpses for dissection, the 
masters at Salerno consented to the liberal 
notion of dissecting the bodies of pigs, but the 
idea of treating disease in these animals at once 
repelled them as loathsome and sacrilegious. 

A cardinal point brought out in Leclainche’s 
masterly presentation of the historical evidence 
is that at no time during this long period when 
the art of animal healing was despised, degraded 
and ostracised—as it is in some degree still to 
this day—did medical men come to its rescue. 
They dared not if they had wished, for they 
were fettered by the constraint of having their 
calling hallowed by the Christian Church. Too 
often it is felt that among the less well-informed 
within the veterinary profession to-day there is 
a tendency to regard veterinary medicine as an 
offshoot from human medicine. The facts of 
history make it plain that it is nothing of the 
sort. Strangely, throughout the course of 
western history, the two callings have remained 
remote with separate cultures and different out- 
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looks. It would be contrary to the lessons of 
our history to expect any real rapprochement. 

It would be ungrateful, however, not to 
acknowledge the great help our calling received 
from other sources. Here we cannot do better 
than quote the words used by our own distin- 
guished countryman and colleague, the late Sir 
Frederick Smith, in summarising the veterinary 
history of the sixteenth century :—* 


“In thus concluding a century, remarkable 
historically in the history of this country, one 
is struck by the few men of veterinary note 
either here or in Europe. Blundeville, the 
layman, stands head and shoulders above any 
other in England, while Ruini was the greatest 
figure of the period. Both aimed at giving 
exactitude to an art which our studies show 
to have been in a very low state of development 
generally. Both were men of means and 
leisure, for Ruini could not have undertaken 
the study of anatomy without having time for 
the work; both were imbued with the ambition 
of developing a degraded calling, the utility of 
which was greatly impaired by the profound 
ignorance which existed. Both succeeded in 
their own line and whatever we owe as a 
profession to the workers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury must be attributed to the English squire 
and the Italian lawyer.” Parenthetically, it 
may here be remarked that a great deal of 
discussion has taken place as to whether the 
beautiful plates in this first great work in 
veterinary anatomy were really reproduced from 
the drawings of Leonardo da Vinci, who is well 
known to have made a minute study of equine 
anatomy; and also whether Ruini actually 
anticipated Harvey in the discovery of the 
circulation of the blood. This century would, 
therefore, seem to herald the real dawn of the 
day that was slowly to break at last upon 
veterinary history late in the eighteenth century. 

Meanwhile, throughout Europe the rare men 
who were interested in the study of the veter- 
inary art were nearly all intellectuals or literary 
men, versed in the ancient literature. Those 
who practised the art did not train pupils and 
their memory was soon effaced. Some strange 
records are available concerning the social 
classes to whom the curing of disease in animals 
was relegated during these times. It was 
shepherds, stable attendants and knackers, who 
were called upon most often, whilst throughout 
Germany the public hangmen enjoyed special 
favour. The interventions of these craftsmen, 
Leclainche says, were scarcely calculated to 
enhance the dignity of our calling but rather 
to debase it to still lower depths of degradation. 

Then, to be traced back to the fifteenth or 
sixteenth century, a curious phenomenon was 
observed to arise in the part taken by human 








*Smitu, F. (1914.) J. Comp, Path. and Therap. 
27. 299. 


surgeons in the treatment of animals. Until the 
eighteenth century the surgeon was classed as 
an artisan, whereas, as we have seen, the 
physician was a cleric who spoke in the language 
of the Church and would acknowledge socially 
no contact with the artisan. The result was 
that surgeons and farriers became drawn closer 
and closer together and often during the course 
of Army campaigns lent mutual support to each 
other in their work. In the seventeenth century, 
in England especially, there were several sur- 
geons who earned a precarious livelihood in the 
armies, and during campaigns often devoted 
themselves, sometimes exclusively, to the care 
of animals and became remarkably skilled 
at this work. They have left on _ record 
impressive descriptions of operations such as 
laparotomy and intestinal resections success- 
fully performed upon animals, long before 
similar operations were attempted on man, They 
left recommendations for the practice of asepsis 
—which, moreover, date back to antiquity—such 
as warnings against touching the viscera or 
wounds with the hands and methods for apply- 
ing dressings, such as white linen washed 
several times and treated with lime, and the 
use of aromatic balsams. This collaboration 
was to continue until the establishment of the 
veterinary schools, the most outstanding 
example in our country being that of the great 
John Hunter, a cabinet-maker by early training. 
Let us pay tribute to the memory of that great 
little man by quoting the words he used in the 
book written by him 144 years ago calling 
public attention to the fact that a veterinary 
college had just been founded in London.* 


“The ardour for improving and perfecting 
science in this country has given rise to many 
excellent institutions, by means of which the 
interests of mankind at large have’ been 
eminently served and the sphere of human 
knowledge almost incredibly extended.” 


“In adverting to these establishments we may 
discern the efficacy of, opulence and patriotism 
united for the public good; and we may, at the 
same time, form a very just ground of confi- 
dence that the same faculties will still continue 
to be exerted for the support of other plans, 
tending to promote the same beneficial end.” 


“Whatever may have been done to increase 
the public stock of knowledge in other depart- 
ments the veterinary science hath been hitherto 
little cultivated in this country; nevertheless, 
if its claims to public favour were fully stated, 
there could be no doubt but that our national 
spirit and benevolence would patronise it 
equally with every other branch of natural 


knowledge. To define this science will be 





*Quoted by M’FapyEan, J. (1923.) Review of the 
Progress of Veterinary Science in Great Britain 
during the past hundred years. J. Comp. Path. 
and Therap. 36. 243. 
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sufficient to recommend it in the most effectual 
manner.” 

In France, Etienne Lafosse, and in Germany, 
Wollstein, were pioneers who had had the same 
kind of early training. These men were all 
naturalists by inclination, imbued with a sense 
of the values of comparative study. ‘“‘ Seeking 
within the fields of comparative anatomy and 
physiology the groundwork for their system of 
philosophy, these naturalists came to sanctify 
the redemption of the brute creation.” There 
prevailed, however, dire economic straits 
through the ravages caused by disease that were 
bound to impress upon the minds of rulers 
and livestock owners the need for fostering 
proper veterinary education. Leclainche agrees 
with M’Fadyean when he said that “it is no 
exaggeration to say that the most fortunate 
animals at that time must have been those 
that were left untreated, and that the losses 
‘aused by preventable and curable diseases 
must have been similar to those which would be 
experienced to-day if the existing body of veter- 
inary surgeons were banished from _ the 
country.” Diseases like cattle plague and sheep 
pox levied a terrible toll upon farm stock and 
glanders was the abiding scourge of warfare. 
It was, therefore, probably inevitable that the 
veterinary schools should have been founded 
at this period, for conditions were ripe for their 
establishment, as they were rapidly to appear 
in several countries after Bourgelat first 
opened the Lyons school in 1762. However, it 
was not without opposition that they came into 
existence. We are told that the most formidable 
obstacles were placed in the way of Frederick, 
King of Prussia, in attempting to create a 
veterinary school in Berlin. The Prussian 
Medical College gave, without enthusiasm, the 
expected favourable reply, but added that in 
any event “it was not to be requested of the 
professors to pry into the carrion of animals.” 
When the veterinary school was opened at 
Dresden, at which ceremony a_ horse was 
exhibited for dissection, the Duke of Courland 
had to place his hand upon the carcase to 
overcome the repugnance of those who were 
asked to witness the ceremony. <A few years 
later the King of Hanover (who was also King 
of England) had to prescribe severe penalties 
for the protection of veterinary students on 
account of the public hostility displayed towards 
them because they came in contact with animal 
‘arcases in the course of their studies. Goethe 
declared that the institution of the veterinary 
school at Jena aroused popular indignation 
“which extended from the lowest class up to 
the middle class.” 

The rest of our veterinary history is so rich 
in the records that we have upon it that it 
need not be dwelt upon in any detail. Leclainche 
agrees with Schmaltz that the whole tradition 
of modern veterinary science can be said to date 





from the establishment of the schools and that 
although it has its roots deeply laid to the 
remotest antiquity it derives little or nothing 
that is substantial from its earlier history, The 
schools were, however, destined to pass through 
trying vicissitudes. They were originated to 
turn out men of learning in their calling. 
Recruitment with men of the desired type was, 
however, difficult, largely because of the bitter 
competition their graduates had to withstand in 
country districts everywhere from unqualified 
persons, often men of considerable experience 
and influence in their own localities, and also 
because of the insistence of the first teachers 
upon the prime importance of certain menial 
tasks such as the shoeing of horses. Men whose 
educational attainments were negligible, such 
as young working blacksmiths, had to be 
admitted to fill the classes at the schools. 
Horse practice in the large towns, of which 
London was the Mecca, proved, however, a great 
financial allurement, 

In a remarkably concise and accurate chapter 
upon the history of the profession in Great 
Britain (in which he acknowledges valuable 
help from Dr. Bullock) Leclainche dissents from 
the view expressed by many of the man’s 
contemporaries, including the redoubtable Bracy 
Clark and by the late Sir Fred Smith, that 
the influence of Coleman after he followed 
Vial de St. Bel as Principal of the Veterinary 
College in London, in 1793, and remained there 
until his death in 1839, was wholly and lastingly 
pernicious. His position was in very many 
respects paralleled by that of Bourgelat in 
France. Like Bourgelat, Coleman, who had been 
a surgeon and was a man of the world and a 
friend of John Hunter and Astley Cooper, 
despised his own pupils. It was his belief that 
only blacksmiths and grooms were fitted to 
exercise the calling of veterinary surgeon, and 
his classes were a rabble. Also, like Bourgelat, 
he made the mistake of dealing only with the 
horse, and in spite of his medical training he 
always remained ignorant of the affairs of 
everyday practice. Against all this Leclainche 
maintains that “ Coleman left among the élite 
of the medical profession of his time the 
impression of having a charming manner, and 
of being a loyal companion, and that the Royal 
Society of London, one of the most exclusive 
bodies in the world, elected him a Fellow in 
1831.” 

The most brilliant period in the history of the 
veterinary profession was to come, in 
Leclainche’s mind, towards the end of the nine- 
teenth century, with the discoveries of Pasteur 
and Koch and the application of the fruits of 
these discoveries. In these discoveries, veter- 
inarians took a leading part, the schools were 
manned with brilliant teachers who were also 
researchers, and the application of their 
discoveries to the control of animal plagues 
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brought about the formation of State services, 
all of which greatly enhanced the prestige of 
veterinarians. Meanwhile, horse practice 
flourished, From now on, the teaching institu- 
tions were enabled to lengthen their courses of 
training and insist upon an adequate general 
education among entrants to the schools; the 
corporate life of the profession was gradually 
strengthened. This golden age came to an end, 
so the author thinks, soon after the beginning 
of the present century. The discoveries after 
all did not touch so closely upon the everyday 
life of the general practitioner, horse practice 
dwindled with the coming of the internal 
combustion engine, and everywhere the 
independence of the private practitioner became 
menaced by the increasing assumption by the 
State of the work that had been in the hands 
of the practitioner. The book, therefore, ends 
upon a somewhat depressing note which the 
present reviewer does not think is wholly 
justified. The seemingly profuse array of dis- 
coveries forthcoming from the Pasteurian epoch 
‘an now be placed in their proper setting. They 
were such as may be forthcoming in research 
when a fruitful source of rich discovery has 
been tapped by exploratory work much of which 
is difficult to trace historically to its source 
or assign to any particular individual. The 
common causes of unsoundness clearly remained 
to be determined by a later generation, and 
examples of this kind could be multiplied 
indefinitely to contest the view that a golden 
age in veterinary science has passed, never to 
return. 

Closing a most valuable chapter on the 
development of veterinary medicine since the 
foundation of the schools, Leclainche says, 
‘Medicine does not allow either of apparent 
certitude or of the logical solutions of the 
scientific pursuits. To expect medicine to 
become in turn some day a science, the human 
mind would have to reveal itself capable of 
envisaging the mystery of life upon a ration- 
alist plan; and there is, so far, no justification 
for believing that it has the aptitude to exert 
itself in this way. Its followers may console 
themselves in the thought that they can place 
at the service of the art—which allows also 
of the exercise of personality—all the resources 
of science and their ingenuity as educated men.” 
We feel that after perusing with enthralment 
the pages of this great book, the author has 
unburdened in this quotation his own soul. It 
is in the truths stated in these words that 
reside no doubt the utility of the pursuit, its 
allurements to the conscientious follower, and 
its infinite temptations to the unscrupulous in 
the face of human credulity. 

We have hesitated to commit to writing our 
impressions upon this work for the reasons 
stated in our first sentences. Great as is the 


reputation of its author, we have felt that 
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scant justice would be done to this masterpiece, 
in which he reveals himself after a long career 
in an entirely new roéle, unless his own mature 
reflections were plainly and critically exposed. 
An American reviewer has said of it, “* Facts 
other historians have hardly dared to whisper 
are candidly stated.” We feel no honest service 
to the author or reader would be done by con- 
cealing these facts. But we have also felt it 
a duty to make sure of them. Happily in 
recent years, a small school of highly competent 
veterinary historians has come into existence, 
among whom the leaders (Fréhner, Rieck, 
Werk, Schmaltz) are in Germany. In France, 
Moulé, and in England, Sir Frederick Smith, 
both now deceased, have contributed greatly by 
their researches to our knowledge of the past. 
As Rieck has said of the book under review, 
it seemed doubtful whether enough textual 
research had yet been done to justify the 
publication of a book. On all hands the present 
reviewer feels comforted, however, that in the 
line in which he cannot claim competence the 
author has presented the facts of history fairly. 
On every page there is evidence of the exercise 
of discreet judgment in the handling of the 
material already revealed to him by the work 
of the pure historians. He has added to this 
his own unrivalled experience, for he was a 
close witness of events as they were unfolded 
before his eyes throughout a great period in 
our history. As far back as 1895, his name 
became widely known as joint author with the 
brilliant Nocard, the colleague of Pasteur him- 
self, of the classic text book on the microbial 
diseases of animals. From 19038 to 1936 he 
edited a veterinary periodical of the greatest 
international repute, the Revue générale de 
Médecine vétérinaire, which he had founded. The 
Bulletins published in this journal brought 
about his promotion from the teaching staff at 
Toulouse to undertake the direction and organ- 
isation of the veterinary services in France, but 
he has had the candour to declare that he never 
found his spiritual hohe within a bureaucratic 
hierarchy. In 1927 he founded the international 
organisation in Paris for the control of epizootic 
diseases known as the Office international des 
Epizsooties. He is President of the Permanent 
Commission of International Veterinary Con- 
gresses. Early last year he was. elected 
President of the French Academy of Sciences. 
Written as it has been by a man of his ripe 
age (75), who himself has achieved so much 
and has been a close spectator of the unfolding 
of great events in our” recent history, 
we feel entitled to say that no other book like 
this is likely -to be written in our time or, 
perhaps, ever again. It has been said that the 
book ought to be translated. If this can be 
accomplished without detracting from the 
beauty and simplicity of its original diction this 
might usefully be done. Among British 
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scientists, however, an easy reading knowledge 
of both French and German literature within 
their fields of study has long been considered 
an indispensable part of their education. It 
ought not to be outside the competence of the 
veterinarian of the future laying any claim 
to a scientific education to read this book in 
the original. What has been said to greater 
purpose is that veterinary history should be 
made a subject to be taken early in the curricu- 
lum. If that plan is adopted this book will 
certainly be the standard text-book. However, 
it ought never to be necessary to inflict upon 
the student a subject with this attraction as 
one in which he is to be drilled to face 
examiners. If he has any real interest in his 
calling he will not be deterred from procuring 
this book for his own unending edification. In 
his review of each country’s veterinary periodi- 
cals, the author pays rare tribute to the 
Veterinary Record (l'un des journaux les plus 
vivants et les plus interessants de l’époque). This 
tribute, the author need hardly be assured, will 
be received with profound gratitude in this 
country. dS. FT B. 








SCIENCE AND CITIZENSHIP 


The first lecture under the trust handed over 
to the Science Masters’ Association to provide 
every two years a public lecture on some subject 
illustrating the educational importance of science, 
was given by Sir Richard Gregory at the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, South 
Kensington, on January 5th. 

Sir Richard Gregory took as his_ subject 
“Science and Citizenship.” He said that the 
advance of science during the past three or four 
centuries had, on the whole, led to an enormous 
alleviation of human suffering and an increase 
in the capacity and the facilities for happiness. 
By the entirely new means of communication 
afforded through broadcasting, it was now 
possible to influence the collective consciousness 
of mankind in a way which had never existed 
before in human history. This social service, 
if wisely used, should enable the peoples of the 
world to understand one another and to work 
together for the continued increase of common 
welfare. They might have to wait long for this 
purpose to prevail among civilised nations, but 
science had provided the links, and the growth 
of knowledge of human psychology should assist 
in using them to unify separate elements in a 
new social structure. © 

If education were defined as the deliberate 
adjustment of a growing human organism to its 
environment, preparation for citizenship must 
involve instruction in the principles of human 
biology. In spite, however, of the increased 
attention now given to the teaching of biology 
in secondary schools, no clearly defined scheme 
seemed to have been devised in which human 
biology occupied an essential part of the course. 
On every side the biological aspects of citizenship 

rew more significant, and the need _ for 
viological education more urgent. 

Men of science had been trained to inquire 
into causes and consequences by scientific 
methods; and the urgent need to-day was the 
application of these methods to social and inter- 
national problems. 
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REPORT 


Army Veterinary Service 
in India 
ADMINISTRATION REPORT FOR 1936-37 


The report covers all Army animals in India 
and Burma, the average strength of which was: 
horses, 32,104; mules, 28,502; camels, 3,868; 
eattle, 11,542; donkeys, 162—total average 
strength, 76,178. 

The establishment of the Army Veterinary 
Service during the period under review included 
British cadre officers 44, British officers, contin- 
uous India cadre 18, Indian commissioned 
officers 15, veterinary assistant surgeons 124, 
and some 600 other ranks. 


Military veterinary institutions consisted of 
70 hospitals, two schools, one military labora- 
tory, a record office and a depét. The laboratory 
is a recent addition, work being started in it 
during the year, 


DisEASE.—The general condition of the 
animals in the Army is reported to have been 
good. Under the head of “ general disease ” 
it is stated that the number of cases of colic 
shows a considerable reduction during the past 
two years owing to improved methods of feed- 
ing. Cases of bursatti were treated with 
neoarsphenamine B.P, as an_ experimental 
measure. Influenza in horses and camels is 
always a matter of serious concern owing to its 
rapid spread. Outbreaks are dealt with in some 
detail in the report. Treatment with neosal- 
varsan appears to have given good results. A 
number of cases of encephalomyelitis occurred, 
but it is pointed out that differential diagnosis 
from paralysis and paraplegia presents diffi- 
culties. Investigation is proceeding. Piroplas- 
mosis in horses remained constant. Treatment 
with quinine hydrobromide continued to give 
satisfactory results. Strangles at the Remount 
Depdét continued to cause mortality to the extent 
of 433 per cent. A system of pyo-vaccination 
was instituted with inconclusive _ results. 
Trypanosomiasis (surra) in camels is now held 
in check with the aid of the mercuric chloride 
test and naganol treatment. 


Horse BREEDING AREAS. —Joint-ill and 
strangles are the principal diseases and a 
number of deaths from colic are reported. In 
one area the cross-branding of mares known 
to be carriers has been effective in dealing with 
joint-ill, 

Attention was paid to sterility in mares and 
some experimental work is reported. 


G. K, W. 
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CLINICAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Three Canine Cases 
Necessitating 
Nephrectomy’ 


C. R. A. POWELL, M.R.C.Vv.s. 
LUTON 


CasE 1.— Patient. — Bulldog; aged eleven 
months. 

History and Examination—The dog was 
brought to the surgery on July 1st, 1936, suffer- 
ing from ae slight anal irritation which 
afterwards proved to be an obstructed anal 
gland. In the course of the examination the 
owner mentioned that the animal had been 
losing condition prior to his bringing the dog 
to the surgery. Periodical sickness was men- 
tioned. The temperature was normal and the 
pulse good. Palpation of the abdomen revealed 
a large body, soft in nature and freely movable. 

The owner suggested an X-ray, and a simple 
X-ray plate to show up a foreign body was 
taken with negative results on July 3rd. 

An exploratory laparotomy was performed at 
the request of the owner. 

Operation.—The animal was anaesthetised 
with nembutal intravenously, and the abdominal 
cavity exposed. The enlarged swelling which 
one could feel through the abdominal wall 
proved to be an enlarged kidney. This organ 
was about twice the normal size and showed 
numerous white spots. Nephrectomy was 
performed and the dog made a very good 
recovery. 

The animal, being a young dog, was very 
restless and was sent home three days later 
as it was thought it would rest better there. 

Laboratory Examination of the Kidney.—The 
owner, being a doctor, sent a section of the 
kidney to a medical laboratory in London and 
the following report came back :— 

“Section of Dog’s Kidney ” 

“The specimen of kidney tissue shows 
extensive infiltration with a myxosarcoma. 
I think this tumour may be analogous to the 
renal sarcoma sometimes found in infants 
(Wilms’s tumour). It usually grows rapidly 
and in its later stages is bilateral. Metastases 
form rapidly. Many pathologists regard this 
as a teratoma, and the dog’s tumour might 
be teratomatous.” 


General Remarks.—Urine samples were tested 
periodically, with negative results. 





*Cases communicated to the Central Division, 
pg the Conway Hall, W.C.1, December 
nd, ; 
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About four months after the operation the 
dog developed extensive weeping eczema. This 
condition was rather obstinate to treatment and 
required several double injections of hog spleen 
(2x 5 «ec. X 20 per cent. solution hog spleen) 
before the condition dried up. 

On October 22nd, 1937, the owner reported to 
us that the dog was in a very healthy condition, 


CasE 2, — Patient. — Bulldog; aged twelve 
months. 

History and Examination.—This animal was 
brought to the surgery on August 22nd, 1936, 
for examination. The owner explained that it 
had been frequently sick, was losing condition 
rapidly, and the last few days had refused all 
food. The temperature was normal, the pulse 
was rather sluggish and weak, and the mucous 
membranes were injected. alpation of the 
abdomen revealed a somewhat large body, soft 
in nature and freely movable, 

Diagnosis.—Foreign body- in the small 
intestine. 

X-Ray.—On August 24th, 1936, a simple 
X-ray plate to show up a foreign body was 
taken, with negative results. 

A sample of urine was obtained and tested. 
The urine gave a positive reaction for albumin 
to the nitric-acid test. 

Operation.—An exploratory laparotomy was 
performed under nembutal anaesthesia and the 
swelling proved to be an enlarged kidney about 
twice the normal size. Nephrectomy was 
performed, 

The dog was discharged on September 11th 
and he made good progress for four weeks, 
when he started to become very hysterical. On 
October 14th the condition was so severe that 
gr. morphia was injected subcutaneously but the 
dog died the following night. 

The question arises, was the condition one of 
uraemic poisoning? 


Case 3.—-Patient.—Golden Retriever dog; 
aged 15 months. 

Examination.—The dog was examined = on 
October 12th, 1937, at the owner’s house. The 
animal was in a very weak condition and showed 
an unsteady gait on movement. Vomition was 
very frequent, and the emitted fluid consisted of 
greenish slimy liquid. Temperature was normal, 
pulse was weak and fast and the mucous mem- 
branes were rather pale. 

’alpation of the abdomen in the region of 
the ileum revealed a somewhat large body, 
which was freely movable and rather soft in 
nature. When pressure was applied to this the 
animal showed considerable pain and attempts 
at vomition followed. 

Diagnosis—Foreign body in the small 
intestine, 
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AN EPILOGUE 
The Late Kenelm Hewlett 


(INDIAN CIVIL VETERINARY DEPARTMENT, 
LATE PRINCIPAL, BOMBAY VETERINARY COLLEGE) 


By the death, after a rather prolonged 
cardiac disorder, on December 7th last, of Mr. 
K. Hewlett—-as recorded in our last issue—the 
veterinary profession has lost a vivid person- 
ality, that impressed itself for its dignity, 
charm of manners, and old-world courtesy. 
Many members who have had experience in 
India will regret deeply the passing of one who 
was for many years stationed in a post of the 
highest professional eminence, filled as it had 
been by John Henry Steel, whose early death in 
1891 the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
commemorates by the award of its most highly 
valued Memorial prize, “to perpetuate the 
memory of an earnest worker, so that his 
example may incite others, and to benefit the 
profession by encouraging and rewarding merit.” 
Not a few members will be moved to recollect 
acts of unforgettable kindness and hospitality 
received from Mr. Hewlett on their arrival at 
the “ Gateway of India.” His death removes a 


X-Ray.—On October 13th a simple X-ray 
plate was taken, with negative results. An 
exploratory laparotomy was decided upon and 
this was carried out the same day. 

Operation—The animal was anaesthetised 
with nembutal intravenously. On opening the 
abdomen one could feel a large body, soft in 
nature, which afterwards proved to be an 
enlarged kidney. Examining the kidney closely 
one could see small white spots dotted over the 
surface of the organ, 

Nephrectomy was performed and the animal 
made an uneventful recovery. 

Remarks.—General symptoms were typical of 
those of a foreign body in the intestines. 

After the removal of the kidney improvement 
in the general condition of the dog was very 
marked and within four days he was feeding 
well: no vomiting took place after the operation 
was performed and the dog put on_ flesh 
rapidly. To-day the dog is normal and getting 
fat. 

Urine sample was examined seven days after 
operation and was negative, 

Post-operative examination of the kidneys 
showed the capsule to be adherent to the kidney 
substance which showed several white spots 
on the outside. The kidney was placed in 
surgical spirit and several areas of it became 
very pale in colour, giving the impression of 
multiple infarcts, 

Although I have recorded these cases myself, 
I must express my _ indebtedness to my 
assistant, Mr. Wilson, who made the diagnoses 
in these three cases and carried out the opera- 
tion on Case No, 2. 
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conspicuous figure from a service which at the 
time he entered it boded well to provide distin- 
guished careers for the most promising veter- 
inary graduates. 

Born at Ealing in September, 1876, the third 
son of the late Surgeon-General T. G. Hewlett, 
Kenelm Hewlett was educated at Bedford and 
Crewkerne Schools. After leaving school in 
1893 he went to ranch in British Columbia but 
returned after two years and entered the Royal 
Veterinary College, London, in 1896, qualifying 
in 1900, while the South African War was in 
progress. He made several trips to and from 
South Africa at this time in charge of Army 


horses. He was in the first batch of recruits to 
be appointed in 1902 to the Indian Civil Veter- 
inary Department, the other members of the 
batch being Stewart Stockman, Rennie, Jethiji 
and Oliver, all now dead. He seems to have set 
his heart early on a career in India, and we 
remember hearing from one of his closest and 
longest friends that he used his influence with 
Florence Nightingale to secure what then 
seemed the rare honour of appointment in this 
first batch. Until then, the Civil Veterinary. 
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Department in India had been manned by 
officers seconded from the Army Veterinary 
Department, some of whom still survive in 
retirement. 


On arrival in India Hewlett and Stockman 
were attached for a few months to the oflice of 
the Civil Veterinary Department in the Punjab, 
an experience which left both these men with 
a fund of curious and interesting anecdotes. 
Stockman had relinquished the post of Lecturer 
in Pathology at the “ Dick” College, and after 
service in the South African War, did not 
return, but entered this new service in India. 
After the Punjab experience he was posted to 
the Muktesar laboratory, then under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Alfred Lingard, who was nearing 
retirement, but he soon left the chilly atmo- 
sphere he found at that isolation for the career 
elsewhere, in South Africa and England, which 
is well known to readers. After a short time in 
the United Provinces, Hewlett was transferred 
to the Bombay Veterinary College as Assistant 
Principal, and then in 1905 became Superinten- 
dent, Civil Veterinary Department, Bombay 
Presidency. Although keen, industrious and a 
good disciplinarian, the work of field officer does 
not seem to have been entirely congenial to his 
temperament, and so in 1909 he succeeded 
Colonel Joslen as Principal of the Bombay 
Veterinary College, where he remained until his 
retirement in 1932. It is a reflection on the 
conditions prevailing that good workers like 
Stockman, Montgomery, Gaiger and Leese ended 
their careers soon in them, though Gaiger might 
have stayed if accident had not befallen him. 
The standing of the veterinary services in 
India, as compared with other countries, has 
certainly ranked high, but the words of the 
Lovat Report probably explain their failure to 
rise to the magnificent opportunities in veter- 
inary work of paramount usefulness presented 
by the country and the rapid lowering that was 
to take place in the standard of recruitment: 
“In many Colonies the Veterinary Department 
appears to be regarded much in the light of a 
‘Cinderella’ among the other branches of the 
service. This attitude is not confined to the 
Colonies. It is significant of the general status 
of Veterinary Services that, in 1912, when the 
Government of India contemplated the aboli- 
tion of six Inspector-Generalships of Depart- 
ments, it was the Veterinary Department alone 
which, when the dust of controversy had sub- 
sided, found itself without a head.” 


Hewlett steered his way safely to complete 
“with a good record ” his service, when recruit- 
ment to the Imperial Branch of the veterinary 
service had already long been abolished and a 
mere score of European veterinary officers 
remained, to dwindle further in numbers, to 
extinction, 








The very laudable intention of the Linlithgow 
Commissioners in their classical Report (1928) 
had been doubtless to repair and improve the 
service by the institution of an Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research through which a per- 
sonnel intimately versed in the progress of 
veterinary science would exert its influence. 


In his college, Mr. Hewlett was a methodical 
organiser and punctilious disciplinarian, much 
respected and liked by his students. Several 
years ago he communicated to the Journal of 
Comparative Pathology and Therapeutics an in- 
teresting account of horn cancer in cattle in 
India, but he did not continue such studies. 
During the Great War he acted as Port Veter- 
inary Officer in Bombay in addition to his other 
duties, was given military rank, in which he 
rose to Major, and was awarded the O.B.E. for 
his services. He was veterinary representative 
on the Advisory Board of the Imperial Council 
of Agricultural Research and represented the 
Board on the Governing Body of the Council. 
He was Justice of the Peace and Honorary 
Presidency Magistrate in Bombay. He had 
resided for some years at the well-known 
Byculla Club, where he was an imposing and 
much esteemed figure. He was an ardent 
church-goer and religious man, 


After retirement he was a popular figure at 
Clevedon, Somerset, and took a keen interest in 
local civie affairs. He leaves a widow and four 
grown-up children, three of whom—two sons 
and a married daughter—are in careers in 
India, while another, a daughter, remains at 
home. We extend to them our deepest sympathy. 


THE FUNERAL 


The funeral at the Parish Church was con- 
ducted by the Rev. J. E. Pugh, vicar of Clevedon. 
The mourners included rs. K. Hewlett and 
Colonel and Mrs. Alan Hewlett (brother and 
sister-in-law), while amongst the large general 
company were members of the Clevedon Urban 
District Council, from which Mr. Hewlett 
resigned some months ago owing to failing 
health, including Mr, C. H. Summerhayes (Vice- 
Chairman) and Lord Teignmouth. Sir Ambrose 
Elton, Bart. (Chairman), was unable to attend 
owing to indisposition. 








The Ministry of Agriculture announce that the 
following have been appointed members of the 
Welsh sub-committee of the Livestock Advisory 
Committee : — 


Mr. R. N. Jones (Chairman), Mr. A. Cassin, 
Mr. R. Duncalfe, Professor T. Share-Jones, 
F.R.C.vV.S., Mr. D. Lewis, Mr. F. A. Lloyd, Mr. 
J. T. Richards, Mr. Alderman W. Thomas, J.P., 
and Mr. T. Williams. 

Under the Livestock Industry Act, any matter 
falling to be considered by the Livestock 
Advisory Committee that arises in relation to 
Wales only will stand referred to the Welsh 
Sub-Committee for consideration, 
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ABSTRACTS 


| Bact. alkalescens as a Cause of Septicaemia in 
Calves. Guiescu, R. (1937.) Tierdrstl. Rdsch. 
43. 1. 4-7.] 

Bact. alkalescens is a non-motile Gram- 
negative rod which does not form spores, grows 
under aerobic conditions, does not ferment 
lactose, does not liquefy gelatin, produces indole 
and renders litmus milk alkaline. It ferments 
many sugars such as glucose, mannite, arabinose, 
duleite, rhamnose, maltose, sorbite and xylose, 
without the formation of gas. It is generally 
considered as belonging to the group of 
organisms which produce dysentery in human 
beings and has been isolated from various forms 
of enteritis, cystitis, nephritis and the blood 
stream of a case of puerperal sepsis although 
some doubt has been thrown on its actual 
pathogenicity. 

In three cases this organism has been 
isolated from calves of 14 days old which had 
been slaughtered in emergency because of 
diarrhoea. One case is dealt with in more 
detail and, in this case, it is reported that the 
organism was isolated from two samples of 
muscle, two lymph glands, the spleen, liver 
and a kidney, in each case in pure culture. It 
was identified as Bact. alkalescens because of 
its cultural and biochemical characters and 
because it failed to be agglutinated by several 
sera prepared against the Flexner and other 
types of dysentery bacilli and it failed to kill 
mice. The question is raised whether this 
organism is a disease-producing organism for 
calves, R. L. 

* * * Bg * 

[The Prevention and Treatment of Distemper 
by Serum from Adult Dogs. PLANTUREUx, EF. 
(1937.) Rev. Méd. vét. 89, 321-324. ] 

The author, working in Algiers, found diffi- 
culty in obtaining sufficient young distemper- 
susceptible dogs for the preparation of anti- 
distemper serum, there being no facilities for 
rearing them for this purpose, 

Experiments showed that most dogs from out- 
side sources were immune to distemper; 
therefore the author tried this serum as a 
preventive. 

He found that in early cases of the disease 
before secondary invaders had caused complica- 
tions this serum was most effective and also 
it was of considerable benefit in more advanced 
cases. The dose recommended is 3 to 5 ec. 
per kg. body-weight in large dogs, 5 to 8 ec.e. 
per kg. in small dogs. If this dose is given 
early or before complications one dose is 
usually sufficient, but this can be repeated two 
or three days later. 

The author found this serum to be most 
useful as a preventive inoculation for dogs 
sent on journeys or to dog shows, B. B.-J. 
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[Disease in Lions (Anthrax,  Asceariasis, 
Diaphragmatic Diverticula). Wirtn, D. 
(1937.) Wien. tierdrstl. Mschr. 24. 16. 189-192. ] 


Infected horse flesh was fed to four adult 
lions on two occasions with a one-day interval 
in between. One lion was found dead the 
morning after the second feed while three others 
showed symptoms of lethargy, loss of appetite, 
oedematous swellings of the head and neck and 
ulceration and necrosis of the tongue. The 
suspected meat gave a positive precipitin test 
for anthrax. The three surviving lions were 
given 100 e¢.c. hyper-immune = anti-anthrax 
serum subcutaneously in the forearm. (The 
front legs were noosed, the animals were drawn 
to the side of the cage and the front legs drawn 
through the bars.) The two less affected animals 
rapidly recovered, the swellings subsiding in 
three days. The third took a week to recover 
and sloughing of the skin over the swellings 
occurred. 

Eggs of Toxocara leonini and cati and oécysts 
of Isospora felis were found in the faeces of 
two underdeveloped, emaciated lion cubs of the 
same litter. A preparation of oil of chenopodium 
(kebal) was given with lentin. One cub 
improved slightly and stopped passing eggs in 
the faeces but both showed signs of pain in 
the epigastric region. X-ray examination 
demonstrated, in both cubs, a diverticulum of 
the dorsal part of the diaphragm which bulged 
into the thorax. The cubs were killed and on 
post-mortem the cardial part of the stomach 
and some of the liver were found pressed into 
the diverticula. The author suggests this is ¢ 
congenital, possibly hereditary, malformation. 

a Es © 
* * * * * 
[Mononucleosis in Swine affected with Swine 

Erysipelas. Ecenoj, J. (1937.) Skand. Vet.- 

tidskr. 27. 7. 333-354. (English summary.) ] 


In slight cases of swine erysipelas there is a 
leucocytosis mainly consisting of an increase in 
the neutrophile cells. In more severe cases 
there is a leucopenia. There is a pronounced 
increase in the mononuclear cells, with many 
atypical large mononuclear and lymphocytoid 
cells. The neutrophile cells may show a toxic 
granulation and there is an inerease in the 
number of young cells. D. L. H. 

& + * + * 
[Transmission of Brucellosis to Animals and 

Man. Tuomsen, A. (1937.) Bull. Off. internat. 

Epis. 14. 88-155. ] 

This informative review has been composed 
by the authors at the request of the Comité de 
l’Office International des Epizooties. All the 
recent information on the subjects of cause and 
transmission of brucellosis in animals and man 
has been collected and readers interested in the 
subject would be well advised to consult this 
review. S. J. E. 
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The Agriculture Act— 
Continued Efforts at 
Co-operation 


N January 4th the Council of the National 

Veterinary Medical Association met for the 
second time within a fortnight and again 
discussed the situation which has arisen 
between the profession and the Ministry of 
Agriculture. Every support was given to the 
Consultative Committee in its efforts to per- 
suade the Ministry that certain basic principles 
of policy are necessary to ensure that the Act 
shall prove successful and beneficial to the 
community as a whole. These principles were 
published last week in a copy of a letter sent 
to the Minister. They are :— 


(1) the permanent inclusion of private 
practitioners in the service ; 


(2) freedom of choice by the stock 
owner of the practitioner to be employed ; 


(3) an invitation to all existing whole- 
time veterinary surgeons employed by local 
authorities to accept appointment in the 
service (Section 19 [3] of the Act allows 
this to be done) ; and 


(4) the creation of an Arbitration Board 
for the purpose of dealing with any ques- 
tion that might arise between the Ministry 
and veterinary surgeons employed. 


The profession believes that if these prin- 
ciples can be agreed to there will be every hope 
of successfully implementing the policy of the 
Agriculture Act while strengthening and not 
weakening the other veterinary services re- 
quired by the community. 


In putting forward these principles. the 
Association is continuing its efforts to find a 
satisfactory basis for co-operation with the 
Ministry. The Council, in a further effort to 
restore a better atmosphere, authorised the 
President to extend an invitation to a respon- 
sible member of the Ministry’s Diseases of 
Animals Branch to attend a specially convened 
meeting of Council and explain the full scheme 
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of the Ministry. At the same time efforts are 
being continued to arrange a meeting between 
the Minister himself and representatives of the 
Association. Whether these attempts are suc- 
cessful or not, we can take heart at the 
determination of the Association to take every 
reasonable step to secure co-operation and we 
can rest assured that by the time another 
Council meeting is called we shall know whether 
there is any hope of reciprocity on the part of 
the Ministry. Nothing must detract from our 
duty to the State: we must continue to exert 
ourselves in every way that may help the 
Agriculture Act to be the benefit to the com- 
munity as a whole and to the stock owner in 
particular, that we and others expected. 








CANADIAN JOURNAL OF COMPARATIVE 
MEDICINE 


We welcome the advent of a new veterinary 
journal, the Canadian Journal of Comparative 
Medicine, the first number of which appeared in 
October, 1937. 


This new venture is evidence of the progressive 
spirit of our Canadian colleagues and we wish 
them every success, 


The Editorial Board consists of T. W. M. 
Cameron, T.D., M.A, B.Sc, (VET. SCI), PH.D., 
D.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., Director, Institute of Parasitology, 
Macdonald College, Quebec; Chas. A. Mitchell, 
V.S., B.V.Sc., Pathologist, Animal Diseases Research 
Institute, Hull, Quebec; R. A. McIntosh, M.p.v., 
B.V.Sc., Professor, Diseases of Animals, Obstetrics, 
Therapeutics, Ontario Veterinary College, Guelph, 
Ontario, and A. A. Etienne, p.M.v., President, 
College des Médicins Vétérinares de la Province 
de Quebec. 


The first number contains, in addition to a 
biographical note and photograph of the late 
Edward A. Grange, former Principal of the 
Ontario Veterinary College, and greetings from 
Mr. George Hilton, Veterinary Director General, 
Canada, articles on the endocrine glands, the 
practitioner’s réle in parasitology, tympany in 
cattle grazing on alfalfa pasturage, pancreatitis 
of the horse, and some smaller items. 


The pages of the journal will be open not only 
to all members of the veterinary profession, but 
to all others who have snvthinn to say on 
matters of importance to the veterinarian. In 
this way it is hoped that the journal will form 
a link between the two branches of medicine 
and so make more effective that active co- 
operation and goodwill which Sir William Osler 
so ably advocated many years ago. 


Primarily the policy of the journal will be 
co-operation; its aim, the strengthening of the 
veterinary profession in all its branches, and its 
main care, those who practise Veterinary Medi- 
cine and Public Health in the field, 
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N.V.M.A. DIVISIONAL REPORT 


Central Veterinary 
Society 


PROFESSOR J. McCUNN’S PRESIDENTIAL 
ADDRESS 


A pronounced clinical flavour pervaded the 
proceedings at the December meeting of the 
Central Division, N.V.M.A., held on the second 
of the month at the Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square, W.C.1. It featured strongly in an 
admirable Presidential address given by Pro- 
fessor J. MeCunn, while the remainder of the 
time of the meeting was largely occupied by the 
consideration of a number of clinical cases, 
many of them illustrated by morbid specimens, 
brought forward by members. 

In addition to the President there were 
present Messrs. L. S. Balls, W. F. Barton, W. 
Brown, H. EK. Bywater (Hon. Secretary), Cap- 
tain H. Scott Dunn, Miss C. M. Ford, Mr. C. 
Formston, Major R. C. G. Hancock, Mr. J. W. H. 
Holmes, Miss R. E. Holman, Messrs. H. D. 
Jones, Herbert King, H. C. P. King, N. S. King, 
Major H. Kirk, Lieut.-Colonel G. P. Knott, Mr. 
J. W. MelIntosh, Captain G. Dunlop Martin, 
Miss K. Morant, Major G. E. Oxspring, Messrs. 
W. Perryman, C. R. A. Powell, D. T. Reid, 
Miss Marion Stewart, Miss O. Uvarov, Messrs. 
J. Willett, 7. D. Williams, Professor G. H. 
Wooldridge and Professor J. G. Wright. 

Mr. S. L. Hignett, Mr. H. G. Leggett and 
Miss A. P?. Wenner were present as visitors. 

The minutes of the Special Meeting, held 
subsequent to the Annual General Meeting, 
having been published in the Veterinary Record, 
were taken as read and signed as correct. 


Correspondence.—(1) From Professor T. 
Dalling, Captain J. F. Maedonald, Major- 


General Sir John Moore, Lieut.-Colonel W., S. 
Mulvey and Mr. J. W. Pritchard apologising for 
their inability to attend the meeting. 

(2) From Captain John Smith, of Kenley, 
tendering his resignation from the Society on 
the ground of his inability to attend its meetings 
or to take any active part in the work of the 
Society. 

On the proposition of Captain BALLs, seconded 
by Professor Woo.pripce, it was agreed that 
Captain Smith be requested to reconsider his 
decision to resign. 

(3) From the General Secretary, N.V.M.A., 
with regard to the Dalrymple-Champneys 
Award, enclosing a copy of the regulations and 
inviting a nomination. 

The Secretary was instructed to draw atten- 
tion to this matter on the agendas of the 
meetings of the Society for the first three 
months of 1938, 


(4) From the General Secretary, N.V.M.A., 
forwarding proposals put forward by the Organ- 
ising Committee with the object of eliminating 
the unsatisfactory features in the organisation 
of R.S.P.C.A. clinies and improving efficiency. 

The Secretary explained that these proposals 
had been made to Council, N.V.M.A., and it was 
now desired to ascertain the views of the Divi- 
sions before the matter was taken further. 

After consideration of this matter—largely 
“in committee ’—it was unanimously agreed, 
‘on the _ proposition of Professor Wricurt, 
seconded by Captain Batts, that the N.V.M.A. 
be asked to circularise its proposals to all the 
members of the “ National.” The Secretary was 
requested, in any event, to endeavour to secure 
the requisite number of copies for distribution 
to members of the Society with a view to the 
matter being fully discussed at the next meet- 
ing. 

Election and Nominations —Major R. C. G. 
Hancock, of Beaconsfield (proposed by the 
President, seconded by the Hon. Secretary), 
was unanimously elected a Fellow of the 
Society, and the following nominations were put 
forward: Mr. E. F. MecCleery, of the Metro- 
politan Cattle Market (proposer, the Secretary ; 
seconder, the President); Mr. F. P. E. Rickard, 


The Hollies, North Road, Woking (proposer, 
Major Kirk; seconder, Mr. Formston); and 


Mr. J. T. Turney, of West Ham (proposer, the 
Secretary ; seconder, the President). 

Fees for Tuberculin Testing.—The next item 
on the agenda was the consideration of the 
resolution forwarded by the Royal Counties 
Division to the N.V.M.A. in connection with fees 
payable to practitioners for tuberculin testing 
under the Attested Herds Scheme. 

The Secretary said that it might help the 
discussion if he read a short editorial on this 
matter which appeared in the Veterinary Record 
of March 24th. Having done so, the Secretary, 
in reply to the President, said that the Royal 
Counties Division had agreed to accept the fees 
given on the agenda of that meeting. 

The Presipent asked if the Central Veterin- 
ary Society approved of those fees, and was it 
prepared to recommend them to its members? 

The members expressed assent, not only 
because they regarded the fees as suitable, but 
in the interests of uniformity, it being under- 
stood that this was the official scale of fees 
offered by the Ministry. An approving resolu- 
tion was accordingly passed on the motion of 
Mr. Reip, seconded by Mr. H. C. P. Kinc. 


Case Records and Morbid Specimens 


As a preliminary to this section of the pro- 
ceedings, the PresIpENT said that at that point 
he desired to attract the attention of the 
Fellows to the fact that Messrs. Arnold and 
Sons had staged an exhibit of instruments, 
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which they would see set up in a corner of the 
room, and two members of the firm were present 
to demonstrate new instruments. In order to 
give them reasonable time he proposed, after 
they had heard case records and morbid speci- 
mens, to adjourn the meeting for a short while 
to enable the members to inspect that small 
exhibition. 

The first contributor to the clinical pro- 
gramme was Mr. C. R. A. Powe tt, of Luton, 
whose description of three canine cases necessi- 
tating nephrectomy is transferred to the Clinical 
Communications section of this issue. 

Mr. W. F. Barton, of Brentwood, exhibited 
the second and third digits of a Shire mare. 
Mr. Barton said that the subject of this case 
was a contract horse, and the history was that 
the owner had said that his man took the mare 
out one morning seemingly perfectly sound— 
nor had there been anything wrong with her 
for a year or 18 months. The horseman stopped 
work for dinner and when he returned to work 
he found the horse dead lame. With great diffi- 
culty he managed to get the horse home, and 
two or three days after that the owner sent for 
him (the speaker). He (Mr. Barton) found 
that the horse could put no weight on the foot, 
which he accordingly anaesthetised, finding 
thereby that the foot was the seat of lameness. 
A wait of a week produced no improvement: 
the horse, being an old one, lost condition, and 
once or twice it went down and could hardly 
get up. The owner did not want to destroy the 
horse, but eventually: the animal got down and 
as it could not be got up again it had to be 
destroyed. He boiled out the foot and found 
that on the articular surfaces, at the distal end 
of the second phalanx, there was erosion, which 
was also evident on the articular surface of the 
third digit. The curious thing was that these 
erosions did not seem to have been caused all 
of a sudden, despite the fact that there had 
been such suddenness in the onset of lameness. 
The horse had had itchy legs for years, and he 
would like to know if the Fellows thought those 
erosions, although they did not seem to have 
been rapid in their occurrence, would neverthe- 
less have caused that sudden lameness in that 
mare, 

He also wished to show them the first and 
second phalanges of a thoroughbred hunter, At 
the end of last season the mare was being 
roughed off and was eventually put up for good. 
He knew that mare fairly well, and to his 
knowledge she had not been lame for all that 
season; moreover, he had not noticed any signs 
of ringbone all that time. 

On the second morning, when she was turned 
out with a lot of other mares, the groom found 
that she was very lame. He (Mr. Barton) went 
to see the horse and there was swelling round 
the distal end of the first phalanx and also the 
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upper end of the second phalanx. They brought 
her in and applied antiphlogistine poultices, 
treating her for a fortnight by this means. 
After a month she was fairly sound, although 
she had an enormous swelling in the ringbone 
region. He diagnosed a ringbone, but the diffi- 
culty was that although there was no sign of 
ringbone when she was turned out there was 
now this great enlargement. The mare was 
turned out for a further month, when she fell 
lame again; again she was brought up and this 
time she was blistered, but unfortunately the 
lameness became increasingly aggravating, the 
mare lost condition and so they decided to have 
her destroyed. He had brought the bones along 
because, in his opinion, the case was particu- 
larly interesting in view of the fact that, 
although no swelling was visible when the mare 
was turned out, there had apparently developed 
in so short a time (ten days) that enormous 
ringbone, involving the articular surfaces of the 
bones. He would like to add that on the dorsal 
side of the first phalanx part of the bone had 
been broken away. 

Continuing, Mr. Barton said that he would 
like to say a word with regard to nembutal 
anaesthesia. He personally did not use that 
method of inducing anaesthesia very exten- 
sively; in fact, he did not care for it yery 
much, Sometimes he had a cat for the purpose 
of ovariotomy or some other operation, and he 
found that whenever he used nembutal as an 
anaesthetic, if he subsequently did not put the 
cat into a confined space, such as a large eat 
basket, after the operation, the animal would 
often go absolutely mad. It remained in that 
state for about a day and then quietened down 
again. He had also found this to happen in one 
or two dogs, and he believed that for this reason 
the use of nembutal was also avoided in human 
practice. 

Miss C. M. Forp said that she had brought 
for the inspection of the Fellows a carious tooth 
which she had extracted from a three-year-old 
dog. The dog had a facial abscess, and she took 
out the carnassial tooth in order to secure 
drainage, the dog being put under nembutal. 
There was no history of difficult feeding, and 
the dog showed no evidence of pain in the 
mouth. She found that at least two teeth, 
besides the one _ exhibited, were similarly 
affected. She understood this condition was 
considered rare in dogs. 

Lieut.-Colonel G. P. Knorr said that about 
two months previous to that meeting a spaniel 
had been brought to him in fits, but recovered. 
That week it had been brought to him again, 
being “off colour”: its temperature was 
103°6° F. As it was a young dog he thought it 
was going to get distemper; consequently he 
gave the animal serum, and within 48 hours the 
temperature was down to normal. The dog, 
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however, would not eat well. That condition of 
affairs had existed for the past three weeks— 
except that the dog was daily eating less and 
less as the time went on—and during the last 
three days the dog had developed what he 
thought was infectious brown mouth. He had 
read Mr. Pugh’s article on the subject, but 
there was nothing in it about treatment: 
perhaps someone could enlighten him in regard 
to that. 

Mr. L. S. Batis said that recently he had 
been called upon to treat an Alsatian with a 
terrible mouth: the gums had receded and the 
animal was rapidly losing condition and getting 
weaker and weaker. He gave the dog a 250 c.c. 
injection of glucose saline, repeating the injec- 
tion in two and four days respectively, and 
again at a later date. The animal responded 
wonderfully to this treatment and had since 
made an uninterrupted recovery. 

He wondered if infectious brown mouth was 
associated with Stuttgart disease. 

The PreEsIpENT said that they hoped to hear 
all about that later, when they were to have a 
paper on the subject. 

Proceeding, Professor MecCunn said that he 
thought they ought to compliment those who 
had brought forward those interesting cases, 
and especially Mr. Powell and Mr. Barton, 
because their records were so graphic that they 
could almost think that the animals concerned 
were there before them. 

The cases presented were now open for 
general discussion. 

Mr. J. D. WiILuiAms, speaking with regard to 
the induction of anaesthesia in the cat by means 
of nembutal, said that he never heard that 
agent discussed without taking up the cudgels 
on its behalf. He only wished to say that it was 
a pity that the gentleman concerned did not 
try to master the technique of giving it intra- 
venously in the cat. If he had injected it slowly 
into the radial vein immediately in front of the 
forearm, he would have found it a very ex¢el- 
lent anaesthetic indeed in that animal. 

Professor G. H. Woo.pripce said that Mr. 
Williams had suggested, in regard to nembutal, 
that probably Mr. Barton had not given it in 
the right way. They would assume, however, 
that he did—but he (Professor Wooldridge) 
would like to point out that they did occasion- 
ally get a case of idiosyncrasy, where the 
animal, cat or dog, did exhibit those symptoms 
simulating frenzy ; but they were the exception, 
although one might meet with several in 
sequence as in the case of other drugs than 
nembutal. In illustration of that, he recalled 
that, years ago, a practitioner in London got in 
touch with him in great perturbation following 
upon his experience in the administration of 
morphia to a dog. On the first occasion when 
he gave it to this animal the dog went mad, and 
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thinking that that particular sample of morphia 
was at fault the practitioner secured a further 
supply and gave the same dose, with the same 
results. Two days later he gave morphia to 
another dog and the same thing occurred, and 
the practitioner rang him (the speaker) up 
about it. He told the practitioner that it was 
a matter of idiosyncrasy and that these cases 
did occasionally occur in sequence. That veter- 
inary surgeon was afforded the opportunity of 
witnessing the administration of morphia to 
small animals at the College and subsequently 
used it without any repetition of his unfortu- 
nate experiences. Had he not got in touch with 
them about it, however, he would probably have 
abandoned the use of morphia. He would sug- 
gest that Mr. Barton would find that, in the 
vast majority of cases, he would be quite 
successful in the use of nembutal in cats. 

Miss Forp said that, in her experience, if 
one gave an insufficient dose of nembutal one 
frequently got these unsatisfactory results. 
Another factor causing delirium was excite- 
ment during the period of induction. If, through 
lack of assistance, one had to give the drug 
per os, induction was slow and gradual, and 
unless the cat was kept still by confining it in 
a small basket, mania frequently occurred. 

Major R. C. G. Hancock observed that he 
had found that nembutal, when administered 
orally to the cat, produced much better results 
if it was given on an empty stomach. 

Mr. W. PERRYMAN said that it was quite 
refreshing to hear again cases the subject of 
which was their old friend the horse. The first 
case he saw of the type illustrated by Mr. 
Barton’s first specimen was one in which the 
pedal bone and the os coronae were affected, 
and it appeared to him in the specimens ex- 
hibited by Mr. Barton that there existed caries 
of the bone itself: he would rather suspect that 
if the bone had been sectioned before boiling 
out there would have been found pus in the 
joint. 

He thought that no one could estimate the 
amount of damage and the losses incurred 
through the stamping horse—it caused no end 
of trouble. In his view the troubles they saw 
in the foot very often were due to concussion 
setting up ostitis and periostitis. 

Mr. Barton’s second specimen suggested to 
him that the animal had sustained an injury 
at the coronet. One of the most difficult cases 
with which one met was the “ run over” case. 
One could see little, but the animal was very 
lame, and after a few days there occurred a 
tremendous swelling all round the coronet, with 
periostitis and general thickening. It occurred 
to him, therefore, that the animal which was 
the subject of this case had had a wheel over 
the foot, or some violent injury. The amount 
of injury that could take place under such 
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circumstances was evidenced by a case he had 
reported before that Society: he had produced 
the bone there. <A pony’s foot was run over 
by a van, and although he could find no trace 
of external injury near the foot, the animal 
was dead lame, and remained so. It had to be 
destroyed, and on post-mortem examination it 
was found that the navicular bone, and that 
only, was broken right in two. Therefore he 
thought that in the second case recounted by 
Mr. Barton it might be found, if it could pos- 
sibly be ascertained, that there had been some 
history of an injury. 

Mr. Barton said that, with reference to the 
case just mentioned by Mr. Perryman, he might 
say that he looked for some injury to the foot 
but could not see any. As he had told them, 
that mare was put out in a field with a lot of 
others; no doubt some of those other mares 
would be in season at the time, and perhaps 
the mare in question thus sustained an injury 
to the foot; indeed, when he then examined her, 
he thought that that was probably what had 
happened, although he could not see any break 
in the skin of the foot. 

Continuing, Mr. Barton said that, as regarded 
nembutal anaesthesia, he had always found that 
agent to be a very good anaesthetic: in the cat 
he always gave it intraperitoneally. It was his 
experience that if one kept the cat for about a 
day in a small basket and, more or less, did not 
touch it, it did not get into the state of 
excitability to which reference had been made; 
whereas, if put into a large cage, it would tear 
round madly and do more damage to itself than 
it could have sustained even through the absence 
of an operation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS here intervened to say that he 
had found that if nembutal was given intra- 
venously in the cat a great deal of that 
excitement was eliminated. 

The Hon. SECRETARY commented on the fact 
that Mr. Barton had mentioned the rapid forma- 
tion of ringbone, and it might be of interest to 
relate a case where a horse was involved in an 
accident with a motor-cycle combination. The 
horse was perfectly sound before, but after the 
accident it developed a large ringbone, which 
reached the size of a small orange within a 
fortnight. Although the animal subsequently 
recovered from lameness after a rest, for ever 
afterwards, a matter of six years, it had a large 
exostosis. It was until last week, when it died 
from volvulus, drawing heavy loads over the 
streets of London. 

Mr. Barton, replying to Professor WRIGHT, 
said that a period of between three and four 
months elapsed between the enlargement of the 
pastern and destruction in his second case. 

Continuing, Professor Wricut said that he 
asked because it was completely calcified now, 
but frequently on post-mortem examination 





when one had the fresh foot the enlargement 
was entirely fibrous. 

The PRESIDENT now, on behalf of the Fellows, 
‘xpressed thanks to those who had brought 
turward so many morbid specimens and cases 
‘f interest, saying that these, in themselves, had 
made their evening very interesting. (Applause. ) 

Proceeding, the President observed that 
Messrs. Arnold had brought the instruments 
(exhibited in a corner of the room) at his 
request because originally he had not intended 
to give a Presidential address of any length. 
He was afraid, however, that his speech was 
going to be longer than he had intended, because 
there were several points in it which were 
topical at the moment and on which he would 
like a discussion. There would, however, now 
be a short interval for the inspection of the 
stand. 


The Late Dr. 0. Charnock Bradley 


The PRESIDENT said that the next item on the 
agenda was the Presidential address, but he 
thought it was only right and proper that, 
before he gave his address, he should try and 
pay a little tribute to the memory of a great 
man—Dr. Bradley. He had passed on quite 
recently, and by his death the profession had 
suffered a grievous loss. 

He knew Dr. Bradley, but not as well as his 
students knew him; Bradley was loved by one 
and all of his students. Dr. Bradley was 
respected throughout the profession; he was a 
man of whom they could be proud, no matter 
in what company he appeared. In Edinburgh 
and in Scotland, and he might say to a great 
extent in England, he put the veterinary pro- 
fession on a pinnacle. 

Dr. Bradley was in the same line of the 
profession as he (the President) was: he was 
an anatomist and he (Dr. McCunn) considered 
that, as an anatomist, he was not worthy to 
brush Dr. Bradley’s boots. He was an academic 
anatomist and as such*the was recognised as an 
authority in all quarters of anatomy all over 
the world. 

They had another debt that they owed to 
him, for it was wholly due to his efforts, 
combined with the efforts of* their friends 
Wooldridge, Buxton, Livesey, J. T. Edwards 
and Gofton, that the “ National” was re-born 
and developed into the useful organisation it 
was at the present time. The ‘“ National” 
honoured him by making him their President 
and they honoured him further by making him 
President for a second time. His work for the 
R.C.V.S. was well known to all. 

It was a great pity that Dr. Bradley died 
when he did: that he did not live long enough 
to see the realisation of his greatest hope or 
dream; that was, a finished and completed 
veterinary college in Edinburgh. 
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There was very little more that he could say 
at that moment, except this: that it was fitting 
that Dr. Bradley’s ashes should be put on the 
little green in that College, and he was sure 
that Scottish veterinary surgeons of the present 
and future would cherish that plot as a shrine 
as the nation cherished the wonderful National 
Memorial in the Castle. 

He would ask them to stand and pay their 
tribute of respect to one of their greatest men; 
one who had adorned and enriched their 
profession. 

[The meeting rose and stood in silence for a 
while, in tribute to the memory of Dr. Bradley. ] 


The President’s Address 


The President (Dr. J. McCunn) now pro- 
ceeded to give his Presidential address, which 
was as follows :— 

By tradition, custom, duty, or force’ of 
circumstances I am now supposed to deliver a 
Presidential address. I will confess that this 
task is one that has occasioned me grave con- 
cern: I have no doubt that the concern is 
shared also by my audience, for quite a number 
of my friends have at various times intimated 
to me that it is a virtue to keep one’s mouth 
shut! Now the question arises, what am I to 
talk about? It must be something innocuous, 
for I find that veterinary surgeons are par- 
ticularly susceptible to the disease “ umbrage,” 
or taking offence at the most well-meaning of 
speakers. The old peg of Past-Presidents deal- 
ing with the history of the Society has been so 
bent with hats heavier than mine that it will 
no longer serve its purpose. No good purpose 
will be served if I waste my breath and your 


time in a speech in which I might extol the 


virtues of the members of the Society. <A 
Treasurer becomes quite intimate with his 
clients and, above all, he must be exact and 
concise. A speech on these lines would be far 
too short. If I compare the Society of to-day 
with that of yesterday, I immediately meet with 
pitfalls. The elders all think and say, “ It’is 
not what it was,’ whereas the juniors say, “ It 
was never what it is.”” Both sections do get a 
certain perverse comfort from their beliefs. 
Youth has ever been impatient with and con- 
temptuous of age, and vice versa. Age has a 
sheet anchor which will ride any storm, i.e., 
experience. Modern youth moors his boat to the 
high-faluting and insecure anchor of science. 
IT am not clear what is meant by the terms 
“science” or “ scientific.” I think that their 
modern meaning has strayed somewhat from 
the pure dictionary explanation. I have a 
suspicion that they may be construed more as 
an art than a science. The art of being scien- 
tific largely consists in so altering medical 
language or terminology that a person who has 
graduated a few years cannot understand his 





juniors’ conversation. A continually changing 
jargon is thereby established by means of which 
a certain degree of communication can be estab- 
lished between two persons who are working on 
two entirely different problems which neither 
of them understands. In this manner two 
purposes are served :— 
(1) It gives the juniors a_ superiority 
complex. 
(2) It gives the seniors an_ inferiority 
complex. 
I have no doubt that this is all to the good, and 
the bonds of sympathy and respect are thereby 
strengthened. 

Since the beginning of time youth and age 
have been antagonistic. They are in complete 
agreement on one point—each recognises the 
other as being woefully ignorant. Youth sneers 
at age, who carries on in the ways of his fore- 
fathers, who clings like a limpet to methods 
that have been proved successful in the school 
of time, even when there may be no satisfactory 
explanation of success. 

Age, on the other hand, smiles when he sees 
youth scoflting at methods of the past and 
wasting his time making so-called new dis- 
coveries which are often not new but frequently 
traditional facts and experiences re-hashed in 
modern jargon. Why should the average youth 
assume that the knowledge of his predecessors, 
even if that knowledge was empirical, was, in 
the words of the police handbook, unworthy of 
notice? If a fact has been proved by the process 
of trial and error it is just as much a fact as 
it would be had it been arrived at by logical 
scientific methods. The foundation of all know- 
ledge is based on the experience of the past. 
It is waste of effort for each competitor in a 
race to start at scratch. Let us recognise and 
make use of the Knowledge of those that have 
gone before and make our start where they 
left off. 

As I see the years fly by 1 become more and 
more conscious of my own ignorance. The older 
I get the more readily do I acknowledge such 
ignorance without an undue feeling of shame. 
It is much easier for me to say “ I don’t know ” 
than was the case 20 years ago. I appreciate 
that my eves, my hands and my ears can sift 
essentials from non-essentials with greater ease. 
It is certainly a much easier job to keep my 
mouth shut—I hope that this process will in- 
crease as age progresses. It has always seemed 
to me to be one of the tragedies of life that 
when a man has lived long enough to make his 
views of real value it is time for him to depart 
to another sphere. You must all remember how 
Professor Macqueen, so long and yet for all too 
short a time the oracle of this Society, could 
erystallise all that mattered of the vapourings 
of a three-hour session of the “ Central” into 
a few short sentences. 
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There is a tendency at the present time to 
get away from the patient. In my opinion the 
curriculum in our colleges is becoming too 
scientific. Far too much time is spent in the 
laboratory. It is apparently of far greater 
importance to know the structure of a frog’s 
foot, the development of, say, the hippocampus, 
the chemical reaction of the cerebro-spinal fluid, 
or the methods of staining in bacteriological 
work than it is to know the routine of the 
stable byre or pig-sty. If the present tendency 
persists I have grave doubts if the graduate of 
20 years hence will be able to recognise what is 
a domestic animal, never mind distinguish one 
from the other. 

By this time you will be wondering what is 
my point or what I have in mind. It is this: 
we are in danger of becoming too scientific or, 
rather, pseudo-scientific. Ninety per cent. of our 
students are likely to become ordinary practi- 
tioners, people who will come up against nature 
in the raw, and who require an abundance of 
common sense and ingenuity. 

I think that our training should be on more 
practical linis and not over-stocked with the 
* ologies.”” ‘This type of training would enable 
the young graduate to handle his patients with 
greater ease; it would certainly inspire more 
confidence in the owners. An old chief of mine, 
Dr. Robert Hutchison, has exhorted his medical 
colleagues to get back to the bedside. I would 
likewise urge my veterinary colleagues to get 
back to the stable and the byre. 

A new President is expected to air his views 
on the past, present and future. 

As regards the past, I was fortunate in that 
I entered the profession before the golden age 
of the horse had suffered eclipse. I have even 
seen and had dealings with glanders in civilian 
horses. I had no ambition to be a cow leech, 
nor yet to be a dog and cat physician. In spite 
of my love of the smaller animals, I doubt if 
that love would have induced me to place my 
services as a dog and cat doctor before an 
exacting public. I could never have imagined 
that the day would come when I would knock 
at the front door and announce to some superior 
man servant that I had called to see the eat. 
Life does not always turn out exactly as one 
would wish. The profession has changed, and 
I, like many others, have fortunately been able 
to adapt myself to the altered conditions so as 
to earn a modest competence. 

Now what of the present? It is plain to all 
that the two fields which show most promise 
are some form of whole-time work and small- 
animal practice. Whole-time service offers 
security, but to the ambitious man the work is 
not exciting, nor are the rewards sufficiently 
alluring. There is a tendency for the whole-time 
official to lose his individuality, he becomes a 
cog in the bureaucratic machine. Often his life 
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is governed by lay officials, who tend to use him 
as a pseudo-policeman. The young man who 
permanently enters such a service because of 
the security it offers might be compared to the 
labourer whose greatest ambition is to get a 
job at the corporation dust works. To the 
individualist, small-animal practice is the open 
road. There is no doubt that at the present 
time the rewards in this work are good. It is, 
however, a somewhat precarious field, and only 
justified on sentimental or humanitarian 
grounds. It is a luxury business and of no vital 
economic importance to the country. I can 
appreciate that in the event of some great 
national crisis, such as war, a great proportion 
of this work would vanish, like the Arabs, over 
night. The other openings for individual effort, 
i.e., town horse practice, and country work, are 
in daily fear of impending dissolution. The 
first, for all too obvious a cause, the second 
because of economic factors, the growth of 
socialistic services and the partiality of the 
British farmer to try and get something for 
nothing. 

Promises of a golden age for agriculture have 
been “ the meat for the dog” of every Govern- 
ment since I can remember. Vague promises 
have been made to veterinary surgeons—no one 
seems to know what these promises are, who 
they are made by, and there is no guarantee 
that those who make them will be in a position 
to fulfil them. The way that country districts 
are being denuded of practising veterinary 
surgeons seems to show that doubt and mis- 
giving is general. 

Now as to the future. I view the future with 
grave alarm. I believe that our most treasured 
possession, our one portal system, may be. called 
into question. This system is the envy of other 
professions, with the exception of the law, who 
follow the same plan. I think that the majority 
of our profession believe, as I do, that this 
system is the best that can be devised, and is 
in the best interests of the profession and of 
the public. Time does not permit me to give a 
detailed analysis of pros and cons, but, firmly 
believing in our methods, we should close our 
ranks and resist all attempts at interference 
with our Charter. The R.C.V.S. and the 
N.V.M.A. should continue to fight our battle. 

Our colleges contain too many students: I 
think that there are hundreds more students 
in the schools than is either necessary or wise. 
Our birth-rate is rising unduly high. At the 
present time there is undoubtedly a shortage 
of veterinary surgeons: this is due to the lean 
years of the middle 1920's. If each college 
continues to turn out as many graduates in one 
year as it previously did in four or five years, 
how long will this deficiency last? It looks as 
if it were a matter of simple arithmetic. I hope 
and trust that I may be wrong, but I can 
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visualise a definite surplus in four or five years. 
A surplus is generally followed by a slump. 
If a surplus occurs we may get back to the 
bad pre-War days. In 1913, my brother adver- 
tised for a locum; there were 60 odd replies. 
The applicants were very modest as regards the 
salary required: the lowest salary asked was 
15s. per week, the highest three guineas. I 
should, in justice to the modest man, state that 
the 15s. was exclusive of board. This state of 
affairs was deplorable, and followed a period of 
plethora in our colleges. The R.C.V.S. should 
issue a warning to parents saying that although 
at present there is a shortage, the future is, in 
the light of present knowledge, somewhat un- 
certain. 

Secret diplomacy, within our profession, and 
in our dealings with outside bodies, has raised 
its head. When negotiations are proceeding 
which affect the welfare of a profession it is 
essential that the members of that profession 
should be kept au fait with those negotiations 
or deliberations. We are within a few weeks of 
a great reorganisation of our services, and to 
my utter amazement numbers of our whole-time 
officials are in grave doubts as to their position 
in the new scheme. The same may be said of 
the practitioners. To say the least, such a state 
of affairs is lamentable and intolerable. 

Another grave danger is associated with free 
clinics. These clinics of necessity employ lay 
assistants. Many of these assistants, after a 
period of training, call it what you may, leave 
their employment and start in private practice. 
This is, in my opinion, our gravest danger, and 
it is not in the public interest that such a state 
of affairs should continue to exist. The R.C.V.S. 
and N.V.M.A. should take immediate steps with 
the authorities of the clinics or, if necessary, 
by Parliamentary action, to control this abuse. 

A final point: for a good many years I have 
noticed an inclination on the part of people in 
authority to set up committees, commissions, 
ete., to investigate conditions affecting the 
veterinary profession. The best qualification/for 
a seat on such a body has been an absence of 
any veterinary qualifications. Can you imagine 
a similar investigation into the affairs of the 
bricklayers’ union being conducted by a lot of 
plumbers? Recently a half-hearted attempt has 
been made to remedy this defect. Such a half- 
hearted attempt is not enough, and we should 
insist that in all committees dealing with our 
affairs the majority of members should consist 
of those qualified to give an opinion. I emphatic- 
ally state that the qualification should be none 
other than membership of the R.C.V.S. 

I have spoken much longer than I originally 
intended; my friend Professor Wooldridge will 
again say that I am a man of many words, but 
I justify myself by saying that the things I 
have discussed are of paramount importance to 











the well-being of our profession. (Loud 


applause. ) 
DISCUSSION 


The PRESIDENT, at the conclusion of the above 
address, said that if the Fellows desired to 
discuss it, he would be very pleased to hear 
them, especially on the latter part, as there 
were several points therein which were very 
grave matters for the profession. 

Mr. L. 8S. Batts said that he would like to 
congratulate the President on a _ wonderful 
address. The part in which the President had 
raised the question of clinics and the activities 
of unqualified people who ran surgeries dealt 
with one of the biggest menaces to the profes- 
sion, and he thought that if something could be 
done, as the President had suggested, in Parlia- 
ment, to stop those people treating dumb 
animals, it would be a great thing for the 
profession. 

A MemBer thought that some blame attached 
to the veterinary profession itself in this matter. 
In his own sphere he knew the sons of four 
veterinary surgeons—three of whom were now 
deceased—who were unqualified practitioners. 
He thought, therefore, that certain members of 
the profession were as big a menace in bringing 
about that unqualified practice as were a good 
many of the clinics of which they had heard. 

Mr. PERRYMAN observed that he would like to 
say that he greatly enjoyed the President’s 
address. One would not call it full of optimism; 
in fact, the President appeared to be something 
of a pessimist—nevertheless he gave them some 
very good points to think about: he did hope, 
however, that things would not look so blaék in 
the future as the President appeared to think. 
After all, if they looked round that room, the 
members really looked very prosperous sort of 
people: how they managed to keep up such 
appearances on such poor fare he really did not 
know. (Laughter.) When they read their Presi- 
dent’s address, however, they would, he was 
sure, find much in it to make them take heart 
and, in any event, it must be their resolve to 
do credit to their profession. 

Mr. D. T. Rerp said that he would like to say 
that the President’s address had been the best 
dissertation on veterinary politics to which he 
had ever had the pleasure of listening. Speak- 
ing as a country practitioner, however, he 
disagreed with his pessimistic attitude. There 
was, for example, much significance in the 
attitude adopted by the farmers of Surrey, who 
were genuinely alarmed when the tendency was 
for part-time practitioners in the county to seek 
whole-time appointments. Agriculturists would 
demand of the Government that there should be 
a plentiful supply of practitioners for their 
needs, apart altogether from the services they 
got from the county men. 
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Professor WooOLpRIDGE said that, far from 
regarding their President as having’ been 
loquacious that night, he would compliment him 
on the brevity and on the comprehensiveness of 
the material he had put before them. 


He did not agree with his pessimism; any 
cause for pessimism, so far as their profession 
was concerned, lay with the agriculturist: he 
did think that the agricultural community was 
becoming alarmed at the prospect of losing the 
veterinary practitioner, and he wished that 
students would recognise the fact that there 
was likely to be a good future before those who 
took up farming practice. 

Optimism, so far as he was personally con- 
cerned, had stood him in fairly good stead up 
to now, but, apart from that, he agreed with 
Mr. Reid’s disagreement with the President’s 
pessimistic ideas in regard to country work. He 
felt, with the President, that with the plethora 
of students in the colleges the scarcity would 
soon be met, but he thought the present great 
influx of students was not one that would be 
maintained and that in the course of another 
four or five years, when a new generation of 
students had been launched, there would be a 
levelling up again of the supply and demand for 
future veterinarians. 

So far as the financial side of the profession 
was concerned, he felt bound to say that it was 
better now than it had ever been in the history 
of the profession; the President’s own. state- 
ment in regard to the value placed upon their 
services by applicants for posts in the past 
showed how things were already better in that 
respect. While he agreed with Mr. Formston 
[this had reference to the latter’s observations 
in discussing the “clinic” letter from the 
N.V.M.A.—Editor| that the chief reason for 
“quack” practice at the present time was 
actually a dearth of veterinary surgeons, he 
disagreed with him when he complained that 
veterinary surgeons were compelled sometimes 
to leave their practices in the hands of senior 
students. Often they had no alternative: they 
had, on emergency, either to enlist the aid of a 
senior student or to leave the practice with no 
one in charge. In saying this, he did not at all 
support the view that a student should be left 
in charge of a practice—it was quite contrary 
to his views altogether, if the difficulty he had 
mentioned could be overcome in any other way, 
but he could see the difficulty confronting the 
man who was taken suddenly ill and, endeavour 
as he would, could not obtain a qualified practi- 
tioner to take charge. Under those circum- 
stances he thought it was a far better thing for 
him to obtain the services of a useful senior 
student to help him over a difficult time, even 
though his services would be _ considerably 
limited. 
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He wished, in conclusion, to thank the Presi- 
dent for the interesting address he had given 
them. 

Professor J. G. Wricut, having complimented 
the President on his speech, said that, in 
common with other speakers, he was in agree- 
ment with many of the points raised therein, 
especially the overcrowding of the schools at 
the moment. That, he thought, was in no small 
measure due to the great publicity the profes- 
sion had received in the lay Press during recent 
years. It had had a tendency to attract to the 
schools a type of student who might not be best 
suited to the requirements of the profession. 
At the same time he disagreed with the Presi- 
dent regarding the future outlook of the profes- 
sion as a whole. He considered it to be 
potentially a rosy one, provided they were able 
to grasp, to the full measure, the opportunities 
offered to them. It was most important that 
they should not allow the narrow, individual 
outlook to obscure the greater issue, and not 
lose sight of the fact that the chief aim of the 
profession was the welfare of agriculture. It 
was his belief that the steps that were being 
taken by the Government to increase greatly 
the scope of preventative medicine in farm 
animals provided great opportunities. The time 
had arrived when it was necessary for them to 
alter their outlook, and with regard to com- 
mittees elected to represent their interests, it 
was most important to ensure that those 
selected to serve upon them were men with 
breadth of vision; men who could visualise the 
complete field of the country’s requirements, so 
that all the veterinary services available, both 
through the medium of private practice and 
whole-time service, might be incorporated in the 
schemes they put forward. 

He was one of those who believed that they 
would do well, when discussing these subjects 
at their meetings, to have in mind, chiefly, their 
weaknesses and seek to correct them, rather 
than enlarge on victorfes of the past and other 
forms of mutual admiration. 

He had enjoyed the President’s speech very 
much—it was typical of him. It was most 
instructive and not a little humorous. 

The PRESIDENT expressed his irfdebtedness for 
the kind manner in which his address had been 
received, and, there being no other business, 
declared the meeting closed in order that 
further inspection might be made of the exhibit 
staged by Messrs. Arnold, to whom, on behalf 
of the Fellows, the President expressed thanks 
for their helpful and interesting participation 
in the proceedings. Before the members vacated 
their seats, however, they accorded the Presi- 
dent a hearty vote of thanks both for his 
admirable and stimulating address and for his 
conduct of the meeting. 

H. E. Bywater, Hon. Secretary. 
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Notes and News 


The Editor will be glad to receive items of professional interest for 
inclusion in these columns. 





Diary of Events 


Jan. 17th.—Meeting of the Editorial Com- 
mittee, N.V.M.A., at 36, Gordon 
Square, W.C.1, 4 p.m. 

Jan. 18th.—Annual General Meeting of the 
North Midland Division, N.V.M.A.. 
at Sheffield, 3 p.m. 

Jan. 19th.—Meeting of the Lancashire Division, 
N.V.M.A., at Manchester, 2.30 p.m. 

Jan. 21st.—Annual Meeting of the Mid-West 
Division, N.V.M.A., Royal Hotel, 
Bristol, 2.30 p.m. 

Jan. 28th.—Annual Meeting and Dinner of the 

Royal Counties Division, N.V.M.A., 

at Reading. 

Meeting of the Yorkshire Division, 

N.V.M.A., at Leeds, 3 p.m, 


Feb. 3rd.—R.C.V.S. Council Election: Voting 
papers issued to overseas members. 


Aug. 21st-25th.—Thirteenth International Veter- 
inary Congress, Ziirich. 

Aug. 26th-27th.—Thirteenth International Veter- 
inary Congress, Interlaken. 


Sept. 5th-9th.—Annual Congress, N.V.M.A., at 
Glasgow. 


Jan. 28th. 





* * * * % 


STATE VETERINARY SERVICE 
Senior Appointments 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
announce that the following senior appointments 
have been made in the new State Veterinary 
Service :— 

Chief Veterinary Officer 
M.R.C.V.S, 

Deputy Chief Veterinary Officers — Mr. 
D. A. E. CaBot, M.R.c.v.s.; Mr. E. C. Lioyp, 
M.R.C.V.S. 

Chief Superintending Inspector — Captain 
W. G. WRAGG, M.R.C.V.S. 





Sir JOHN KELLAND, 
‘ 


The following veterinary officers of local 
authorities will be transferred to the service of 
the Ministry as Superintending Inspectors under 
the new organisation on April 1st, 1988; in the 
meantime they will act in that capacity on loan 
from their respective local authorities :— 


Major A. DOUGLAS, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. (County 
Veterinary Inspector, Ayr)—to be stationed at 
Ayr and to take charge of the area comprising 
the counties of Ayr, Wigtown and Kirkeud- 
bright. 
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Major D. S. RABAGLIATI, O.B.E., B.Sc., F.R.C.V.S., 
D.V.S.M. (Chief Veterinary Officer, Yorks., West 
Riding)—to be stationed at Edinburgh and to 
take charge of the area comprising the counties 
of East Lothian, Midlothian, West Lothian, 
Peebles, Selkirk, Roxburgh and Berwick. Major 
Rabagliati will also act as veterinary liaison 
officer between head office and the veterinary 
organisation in Scotland on matters of general 
importance. 

Mr. R. SIMPSON, F.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M. (Chief 
Veterinary Officer, Cumberland )—to be stationed 
at head office. 


Sir JoHN KELLAND, M.R.C.V.S., was educated at 
the Heavitree Collegiate School, Exeter, and 
graduated from the Royal Veterinary College in 
1901. He served as Civil Veterinary Surgeon, 
Army Veterinary Department, in 1902. Appointed 
Veterinary Inspector to the Ministry in December, 
1902, he rose to Senior Inspector in 1920, Chief 
Superintending Inspector in 1925, Deputy Chief 
Veterinary Officer in 1926, and has held his 
present appointment as Chief Veterinary Officer 
since August, 1932. He is a member of the 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease Research Committee. Sir 
John received his Knighthood in May, 1937, his 
name as recipient of the honour of Knight 
— appearing in the Coronation Honours 
uist. 

Mr. D. A. E. Casor, M.R.C.v.s., received his 
education at St. Helier High School, Jersey. He 
was House Surgeon of the Royal Veterinary Col- 
lege for a year after qualifying in 1910. In 
August, 1911, Mr. Cabot was appointed Veterinary 
Inspector to the Ministry, rising to Divisional 
Inspector in 1920 and Superintending Inspector 
in 1925. He has held his present appointment 
as Deputy Chief Veterinary Officer since August, 
1932. Mr. Cabot is a member of the Animal 
Diseases Committee of the Colonial Advisory 
Council of Agriculture and Animal Health. 

Mr. E. C. Lioyp, M.R.C.v.s., following education 
at the Central Foundation Schools, entered the 
Royal Veterinary College. Graduating in 1910, 
Mr. Lloyd was occupied in private practice from 
1910-14, including service as part-time Deputy 
Inspector for the Port of Newhaven, 1913-14. In 
June, 1914, he was appointed as Veterinary 
Inspector to the Ministry, being released for 
military service with the R.A.V.C. in 1918-1919. 
In 1923 he was promoted to Divisional Inspector 
and to Superintending Inspector in 1934. His 
present appointment as Deputy Chief Veterinary 
Officer dates from October 14th, 1937. 

Captain W. G. WRAGG, M.R.C.V.sS., was educated 
at King’s College School, Wimbledon. Following 
graduation at the Royal Veterinary College in 
1902, he was in that year appointed Veterinary 
Inspector to the Ministry, being released for 
military service (Captain, R.A.V.C.) 1914-1918. 
Captain Wragg served as an assistant in Veter- 
inary Research in 1914. In 1920 he was promoted 
to Senior Inspector. He acted as Manager of the 
Ministry’s Veterinary Laboratory, Weybridge, 
from 1924 until his appointment as Chief Super- 
intending Inspector in 1927. Captain Wragg has 
officiated continuously since 1930 as_ Hon. 
Treasurer to the National Veterinary Medical 
Association. 

Major A. DOUGLAS, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., received 
his professional training at the Glasgow Veter- 
inary College, the Royal Veterinary College and 
Victoria University. Manchester, graduating from 
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the London College in 1905. Major Douglas was 
employed as assistant to the late T. A. Douglas, 
Kilmarnock, and part-time Inspector for the 
Burgh of Kilmarnock and the Kilmarnock Dis- 
trict of the county, 1905-14. He has officiated as 
Chief Veterinary Inspector, Ayr, since 1914. 
Major Douglas, it will be remembered, was the 
highly-efficient Hon. Local Secretary when the 
N.V.M.A. held its Congress at Ayr in 1929. 

Major D. S. RABAGLIATI, 0.B.E., B.Sc., F.R.C.V.S., 
pD.V.S.M., graduated M.R.C.V.S, at the Edinburgh 
Veterinary College in 1904, subsequently securing 
his Fellowship, and B.Sc. (Agric.) at the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. He served with the Egyptian 
Government from 1904-1924, commencing as 
assistant in the Serum Institute. In 1905 he was 
appointed Veterinary Inspector, Cairo City and 
Lecturer in the Veterinary School. He officiated 
as Director of the Veterinary School, 1914-1919 
and during the War (1916-1919) served as Major, 
R.A.V.C., O/C Camel Hospital. Director of Serum 
Institute, Cairo, 1919-1924. From 1925-27 he was 
employed by Edinburgh Corporation as Assistant 
Veterinary Officer and since 1927 as Chief Veter- 
inary Officer for the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
Major Rabagliati, who has been a member of 
Council, N.V.M.A. since 1930, is President-Elect 
of the Association. 

Captain R. SIMPSON, M.R.C.V.S., D.V.S.M., who 

raduated from the Royal (Dick) Veterinary 
sollege, Edinburgh, in 1914, served as Special 
Commissioner to the Scottish Board of Health, 
1921-1922, and as an Inspector of the Ministry 
from 1922 until appointment as Chief Veterinary 
Officer for Cumberland in March, 1924. Captain 
Simpson, who was President of the N.V.M.A. from 
> abl has been a member of Council since 


* * ca * * 


PERSONAL 


Mr. HunTING’s BEQUEST TO THE VICTORIA 
VETERINARY BENEVOLENT FUND 


Mr. Frederick Charles Hunting, of Fulham, who 
died on November 30th, left £9,017, with net 
personalty £8,939. Subject to an annuity of 
£200, he left the whole of the property to the 
Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 


This important benefaction by one who, 
although not himself a member of the profession, 
was the son of the late William Hunting, the 
founder of this journal, which ultimately 
will prove of such value to the veterinary charity 
concerned, will be the subject of further refer- 
ence in our report of the recently-held meeting 
of the Council of the Victoria Veterinary Benevo- 
lent Fund. 


Colonial Veterinary Service Promotions.—The 
following promotions in the Colonial Veterinary 
Service are announced :— 

Aitken, Captain W. S., M.R.c.v.s. (Veterinary 
Officer), Senior Veterinary Officer, Uganda. 

Carmichael, Dr. J., p.sc., M.R.C.v.S. (Veterinar 


Research Officer), Senior Veterinary Researc 
Officer, Uganda. 


Simmons, R. J., M.R.c.v.s. (Veterinary Officer). 
Senior Veterinary Officer, Uganda. 
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Marriage.—MACMASTER—JONES. At St. Thomas’ 
Presbyterian Church, Denbigh, on January 6th, 
by the Rev. W. M. Graham, Mo.A., assisted by the 
Rev. H. J. Morris, B.A., Duncan Boag Macmaster, 
M.R.C.V.S., son of the late Rev. Hugh Macmaster, 
Dunnichen, Angus, to Louisa Sturgess, second 
daughter of William Sturgess Jones, Bee Hive, 
Pwliglas, Ruthin. 


On Leave.—Messrs, R. N. T. W. Fiennes and 
S. G. Wilson, officers in the Colonial Veterinary 
Service, arrived home on leave from Uganda and 
Nyasaland, respectively, during December, 1937. 


* * * * * 


R.C.V.S. OBITUARY 


KERRIGAN, John, 49, Hewitts Road, Merivale, 
Christchurch, New Zealand. Graduated Glasgow, 
December 23rd, 1893. Died November 28th, 1937. 


Tue LATE MR, JOHN KERRIGAN, M.R.C.V.S. 


It is with much regret that we record the death 
of Mr. John Kerrigan, M.x.c.v.s., formerly of the 
Department of Agriculture, New Zealand. Mr. 
Kerrigan was born in Stirlingshire, Scotland. 
Before qualifying, Mr. Kerrigan was a pupil with 
Mr. Gordon-Frew, M.R.C.v.s., of Glasgow, Mr. 
James Dunlop, M.R.Cc.v.s., of Downpatrick, Ireland, 
and an assistant to Mr. John Brown, F.R.C.V.S., 
of Invergordon, Scotland, and from 1895 to 1901 
veterinary surgeon in the Upper Strathton dis- 
trict, Scotland. 


Being appointed to the New Zealand Govern- 
ment early in 1901, Mr. Kerrigan was transferred 
to the-Ashburton district, and the following year 
to Oamaru, and from 1905 to 1911 was stationed 
at Dunedin and Invercargill. He was asked to 
take charge of experimental work dealing with 
bush-sickness, and also practically worked out 
the life history of a parasite affecting trout. Mr. 
Kerrigan had a wide experience in meat and 
dairy inspection and in the investigation of 
various diseases and conditions affecting stock. 


In 1912 he relieved the officer in charge of the 
veterinary vo nr ad at Wallaceville, and in 1913 
made Christchurch hiseheadquarters, supervising 
the area from the Clarence River to the Bluff. 
In 1918 he was appointed District Superintendent 
to the Livestock Division for the Canterbury, 
West Coast and Kaikoura areas. In 1932 he 
retired on account of ill-health. 

Mr. Kerrigan is survived by his widow and two 
daughters. 


TURNER, Hedley Arnold, F.R.c.v.s., Horse Super- 
intendent and Veterinary Surgeon for the London, 
Midland and Scottish Railway, London District. 
Graduated Liverpool, December 21st, 1904. Died 
January 3rd, 1938. 


After practising in Manchester, Mr. Turner was 
for 15 years veterinary surgeon to the L.M.S. 
Railway Company at Derby. He returned to 
Manchester to become district horse  super- 
intendent, and afterwards became _ horse 
superintendent and veterinary surgeon for the 
London district. 
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FOOD AND DRUGS AND PUBLIC HEALTH 
BILL TO CONSOLIDATE THE LAW 


With the publication recently of the Third 
Interim Report of the Local Government and 
Public Health Consolidation Committee a further 
step has been taken in the important work 
of the consolidation of the public health law. 
The Report (Cmd. 5628, price 1s.) is accompanied 
by a Draft Bill (Cmd. 5629, price 1s. 6d.) and 
deals with the law relating to food and drugs. 
It also extends to markets and slaughterhouses. 

The committee was originally constituted in 
1930 by Mr. Arthur Greenwood, M.P., then 
Minister of Health, under the chairmanship of 
the late Viscount Chelmsford who was succeeded 
by Lord Addington, the present Chairman. The 
committee’s original terms of reference were:— 

“ With a view to the consolidation of the 
enactments applying to England and Wales 
(exclusive of London) and dealing with (a) 
local authorities and local government, and 
(b) matters relating to the public health, to 
consider under what heads these enactments 
should be grouped in consolidating legisla- 
tion and what amendments of the existing 
law are desirable for facilitating consolida- 
tion and securing simplicity, uniformity and 
conciseness.” 

The committee point out Gener 4 of the 
Report) that the existing law relating to food 
is directed towards two distinct objects, the 
safeguarding of public health and the protection 
of purchasers from fraud and deception, and 
that, while in the main the public health code 
deals with the first of these objects and the sale 
of food and drugs code with the second, the 
legislature has not been entirely consistent and 
there are many provisions of a_ public health 
character in the latter code. The committee 
felt no doubt that, as a matter of practical 
convenience, the two codes should be combined 
in a single measure, and for this purpose their 
terms of reference were enlarged. For reasons 
indicated in paragraph 4 of the Report the Draft 
Bill, unlike the two earlier Local Government 
and Public Health Bills prepared by the com- 
mittee, extends to London. For this purpose also 
the committee’s terms of reference were enlarged 
and their membership increased so as to secure 
representation of the London authorities, 

The Draft Bill, in addition to securing this 
unification of the two existing codes, represents 
a very dea simplification of the existing law. 
Its 102 clauses take the place of some 240 sections 
of existing Acts, some of which, dealing with the 
adulteration of tea and coffee and with knackers’ 
yards, date from the 18th century, and others, 
such as the Bread Acts, from the early 19th. Of 
the more modern Acts reproduced in the Draft 
Bill, mention may be made of the Milk and 
Dairies (Consolidation) Act, 1915, the Milk and 
Dairies (Amendment) Act, 1922, the Artificial 
Cream Act, 1929, the Public Health (Cleansing of 
Shell-fish) Act, 1932, and the Milk Act, 1934. 

The changes which the Bill would effect are 
dealt with in detail in the Report and _ the 
Appendix thereto. Amongst the more important 
may be mentioned the alteration in the definition 
of “Food and Drugs Authorities,’ i.e., the 
authorities to be entrusted with the administra- 
tion of the provisions of the Bill dealing with 
the adulteration of food and drugs. The Report 
discusses this point at some length (paragraphs 
23 to 27) and cites a passage from the Final 
Report of the Royal Commission on _ Local 
Government issued in 1929. For the reasons 
indicated in the committee’s report, the course 
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which they recommend and to which the draft 
Bill gives effect is to abandon the present 
definition which is based on factors some of 
which, such as the population of the area at the 
census of 1881, are plainly out of date, and to 
include in the definition county councils and 
county borough councils (as at present) and 
councils of non-county boroughs and urban 
districts having a population of not less than 
40,000 with a_ discretionary power for the 
Minister of Health to confer the functions on the 
council of any other borough or urban district 
with a population of more than 20,000. 

The Report concludes by pointing out that the 
committee have not considered their task to be 
the framing of ideal legislation, but have 
attempted to reproduce the existing law with 
such amendment only as in their opinion would 
be likely to command general assent. 

* * * * * 
FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE 
COMPENSATION CosTs 

Compensation estimated at £75,385 was payable 
in respect of animals slaughtered on account of 
foot-and-mouth disease during the last fortnight 
of December, according to figures published in 
the London Gazette. Over £80,000 was payable 
during November and the total for the year has 
been stated to be over £224,000. 

The total number of animals slaughtered in 
1937 was 30.811, compared with 5,316 in 1936. 


The existence of foot-and-mouth disease was 
confirmed on Sunday on a farm at St. Mary-in- 
the-Marsh, near New Romney, sheep and cattle 
being involved. The disease was also confirmed 
among pigs at Dore, Sheffield; the area subject 
to restrictions lies in the West Riding and 
Derbyshire. Later, outbreaks were confirmed in 
Somerset. 


Foot-and-mouth disease has spread still more 
widely in Germany, according to the fortnightly 
statistics just published. Over 20,000 farms are 
now infected, against 17,500 on December 15th, 
and 12,000 on December Ist. 

Baden, with over 8,000 cases, is still one of 
the worst affected aress. Of the 8,400 cases in the 
much wider area of Prussia, over 3,000 are 
reported from the Diisseldorf district. Bavaria 
has over 2,000 cases. 

Bead + ok ok K 


LEGAL NOTES 


Cattle Order Contravention: £150 Fine.—A 

cattle dealer was fined a total of £150 at Chester 
recently for offences relating to the unlawful 
movement of imported Irish cattle. The defend- 
ant, William Cullen, of Elmgrove, Castleknock, 
Co, Dublin, pleaded guilty to causing ten cattle 
to be moved in contravention of a licence granted 
under the Animals Order, 1933. He also pleaded 
guilty to another similar offence and guilty to 
unlawfully, by certain servants or agents, remov- 
ing marks from 20 cattle subject to the provision 
of the Order. 
_Summonses against Robert Charles Ross, of 
Sion Hill, Drumcondra, Co. Dublin, and Arthur 
Hinde, farmer, of Bankfield, Upton-by-Chester, 
were dismissed. Ross had pleaded not guilty to 
aiding and abetting Cullen in the three cases, and 
Hinde had pleaded not guilty to failing to observe 
two licences granted under the Order. 

Mr. G., Burkinshaw, Deputy Town Clerk, 
prosecuting, said that the cattle were consigned 
by Ross to Hinde at an address at Upton-by- 
Chester. Mr. Burkinshaw alluded to dangers of 
foot-and-mouth disease, and said that the cattle 
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had to be kept at their destination for six days 
before “| could be removed again. 

It was alleged that Cullen drove the cattle from 
the L.M.S. station yard at Chester and, assisted 
by a drover, removed tags from them. The cattle 
were afterwards taken to Chester market. 

Hinde stated that he had no knowledge that 
the cattle were arriving on the day they did. 

Mr. W. F. Youde, for Ross, said: “ The whole 
trouble in this case is due to the default of the 
railway company in not insisting on the person 
to whom the cattle were consigned sending a 
responsible agent to have them handed over. 
They have a slack system by which anyone can 
go and pick up cattle at the station. It may 
involve them in trouble some day.” 

The Chairman of the Bench stated that Hinde 
and Ross had themselves to blame for their 
position. 

It was stated that Cullen was fined a total of 
£400 in 1933 for evasion of Customs duty, and 
in December, 1936, at Shrewsbury, was fined £100 
in a case similar to the present ones. 

Cullen was fined £50 on each summons and was 
ordered to pay £7 12s. 10d. costs. 

The magistrates censured a_ cattle-drover 
named Ralph Herdman, who gave evidence that 
on Cullen’s instructions he had removed tags 
from cattle involved. 


Cruelty to a Cow.—At Bingham _  (Notts.) 
Police Court recently, Stephen Gordon Crooks, 
farmer of Manor Farm, Moor Green, Notts., was 
fined two guineas and ordered to pay three 
guineas costs for cruelly treating a cow on 
November 28th. 

Through Mr. E. E. Eccleston he pleaded “ Not 
guilty.” 

At the end of the evidence the magistrates 
left the court to go to the scene of the offence 
near Orston Grange, Bottesford. 

Prosecuting on behalf of the R.S.P.C.A., Mr. 
F, B. Pierce said that on November 28th, Mr. 
Crooks and his two sons were endeavouring to 
lead a cow into a van on the Nottingham- 
Grantham road. Captain F. H, Le G. Horton, of 
Eastthorpe Lodge, Bottesford, approached in his 
car and saw Crooks strike the cow a violent 
blow. Captain Horton pulled up and saw the 
cow had a burst eye-ball and blood was flowing 
from the eye. He reported what he had seen to 
a police officer. 

hen seen by the police officer, Crooks 
replied: “I have been trying to get the cow into 
the lorry, but I did not hit it across the head.” 

Later, said Mr. Pierce, Crooks told Inspector 
Sweeney of the R.S.P.C.A., that he “did not 
beat her unduly.” 

This statement was corroborated by Captain 
Horton, P.-c. Warriner and Inspector Sweeney. 

The inspector described the cow as being ir 
oor condition. The ball of the right eye had 
yeen recently burst and the surrounding parts 
were swollen, 

Mr. J. R. Green, veterinary surgeon, of 
Mansfield road, Nottingham, also described his 
examination of the animal. 

_Mr. Crooks, in evidence, said the cow had 
given birth the previous day and, just before 
the alleged incident, the calf had been placed 
in the cattle-van. The cow had been_ placed 
in a pen, but it broke through the palings in 
an endeavour to reach the calf and injured its 
eye in doing so. 

A second veterinary surgeon, Mr. H. S. 
Cockburn, of Eastwood, expressed the view that 
yg ay injury could not have been caused by 
a blow. 
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N.V.M.A. MOTOR AND PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE SCHEMES 

A welcome item in the report of the Finance 
and General Purposes Committee presented to 
the January meeting of Council, N.V.M.A., was 
the intimation that the benevolent societies of the 
profession will benefit to the extent of £52 5s. 0d. 
as the result of the business transacted durin 
1935-1936 in respect of the motor and persona 
accident insurance schemes sponsored by the 
N.V.M.A. in association with insurance brokers, 
Messrs. S. H. Cannon and Co., Ltd., 3, Bucklers- 


' . bury, E.C.4, from whom full particulars of these 


schemes may be obtained. he sum mentioned, 
accruing to the “ National,” represents 10 per 
cent. of the amounts by which premiums received 
have exceeded claims and expenses under the 
schemes, and will be divided equally between 
the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund and the 
National Veterinary Benevolent and Mutual 
Defence Society. 
* ok ok ok 


* 
ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 


LONDON GAZETTE—WAR OFFICE—REGULAR ARMY 
Dec. 31st, 1937.—Maj. C. Davenport, 0.B.E., 
F.R.C.V.S., retires on ret. pay (Jan. Ist, 1938). 


INDIA OFFICE 


; ane following officer has vacated his appt. in 
ndia:— 

Dec. 31st, 1937.—Maj. G. K. Shaw, R.A.V.C. 
(Aug. 7th) (substituted for the notifn. in the 
Gazette of Deg. 3rd, 1937). 

The following appt. has been made in India:— 

Dec. 31st, 1937.—D.A.D.V.S.—Maj. _ , 
Bartrum, 0.B.E., R.A.V.C. (Aug. 7th) (substituted 
for the notifn. in the Gazette of Dec. 3rd, 1937). 


REGULAR ARMY RESERVE OF OFFICERS 


Jan. 4th.—Col. W. E. Schofield, o.n.£., having 
attained the age limit of liability to recall, ceases 
to belong to the Res. of Off. (Jan. 4th). 


TERRITORIAL ARMY 


The following Brevet promotion is made with 
effect from Jan. 1st.—Maj. T. Grahame. 
* + * * + 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION 

Lord Rayleigh was, on Friday of last week, 
installed as President of the British Association 
for 1938, in succession to Sir Edward Poulton. 
Lord Rayleigh took the chair at a conference, 
held at Birkbeck College, at which the main 
outlines of the programme for this year’s Cam- 
bridge meeting of the Association were discussed 
by the organising committees of the various 
sections. 

Professor W. W. Watts, who presided at the 
outset, proposed a vote of thanks fo the retiring 
President for his services and welcomed Sir 
Edward Poulton’s successor. The Association, he 
said, had not often had father and son in the 
Presidential Chair; he thought there was only 
one ae po instance. They also welcomed Lord 
Rayleigh on account of his marvellous scientific 
research work and his successful association with 
other scientific societies and their organisation. 

Lord Rayleigh, from the chair, said he had 
jotted down a few headings, lying quite outside 
his own real knowledge, as suggestions for 

ossible discussions in the various sections at the 
tambridge meeting. In Section A he thought 
they might usefully have something about the 
modern magnetic alloys. There was a good deal 
of modern knowledge of them from the X-ray 
direction, and he thought Professor Bragg would 
be willing to lead in a discussion. He had been 
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interested at various times in the brilliant colours 
of insects, such as, for instance, the amorpha 
butterflies and the brilliantly iridescent beetles. 
He had never seen any discussion of Nature’s 
object in creating those brilliant colour effects. 
Were they associated with the sexual instinct of 
insects, and were we to attribute aesthetic 
perception to insects? A subject touching on 
both chemistry and biology was the processes by 
which rare elements were segregated in the earth. 
It seemed to him that some discussion of those 
processes, which seemed to be very marvellous 
examples of selective crystallisation, and com- 
parison of them with the artificial processes of 
the laboratory might afford the basis of an 
interesting discussion. 
* * * * * 


LEVERHULME RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS, 1938 


Application is invited for (i) Fellowships or (ii) 
Grants in aid of research. The Fellowships or 
Grants are intended for senior workers who are 
prevented from carrying out research work by 
routine duties or pressure of other work. They 
are limited to British-born subjects normally 
resident in Great Britain. In exceptional circum- 
stances the Trustees may waive the condition as 
to residence. 

The duration of the awards will not normally 
extend over more than two years or less than 
three months and the amount will depend on the 
nature of the research and the circumstances of 
the applicant. Any subjects which may add to 
human knowledge may be proposed for a Fellow- 
ship or Grant, but preference is given to subjects 
in which other provision for research is 
inadequate. 

Forms of application may be obtained from 
the Secretary, r. L. Haden Guest, Leverhulme 
Research Fellowships, Union House, St. Martins- 
le-Grand, London, E.C.1. 

Applicalions must be received on or before 
March 1st, 1938. Awards will be announced in 
July and the Fellowships or Grants will date from 
September Ist, 1938. 











Correspondence 


Letters to the Editor should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tuesday morning for insertion in following Saturday’s 
issue. ' 

All correspondence must bear the name and address of the con- 
tributor for publication. 


The views expressed in letters addressed to the Editor represent 
the personal view of the writer only and must not be taken as 
expressing the opinion or having received the approval of the N.V.M.A. 


* * * * * 


CENTRALISATION OF PUBLIC VETERINARY 
SERVICES 


To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—I am delighted to see that more informa- 
tion is being given through the columns of the 
Veterinary Record to the profession at large on 
the stormy question of the Agriculture Act of 
1937. 

That our Consultative Committee is dealing 
with the matter judiciously and temperately, 
but with firmness, in the face of repeated rebuffs 
from the Minister’s representatives, is a fact that 
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should be realised by the rank and file of our 
profession. It is no use blinking the fact that 
great uneasiness has been felt by them, and a 
serious loss of faith in their own committee’s 
ability to champion their interests, 

This erroneous impression can only be 
corrected by a full understanding of the difficul- 
ties with which the Consultative Committee are 
burdened, and of the courage and efficiency with 
which these gentlemen are conducting their 
delicate task. 

When we consider the time so generously 
given by them and the labour they have freely 
undertaken, we should have nothing but con- 
fidence and gratitude to offer the members of our 
Consultative Committee. 


Yours faithfully, 
S. F. J. HopGMAN. 
101, Bromley Road, 


Shortlands, 
Kent. 
January 10th, 1938. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 

Sir,—I have read with interest the report of 
the proceedings of the Consultative Committee, 
N.V.M.A., in their sessions with representatives 
of the Ministry of Agriculture. Admittedly, the 
report is abbreviated, and so far as it goes 
appears to deal very largely with “£ s. d.” Up 
to date, so far as I am aware, no authoritative 
statement has yet been made regarding the purely 
scientific or professional aspect of the Act— 
surely the first consideration of an Association, 
to quote our President, “ founded to promote 
veterinary science and advance the honour and 
interest of the profession.” However, as the pro- 
fession as a whole is apparently ignorant of the 
scope of the Act, surely our own Record should 
now come into the open and acquaint the pro- 
fession with full details of the scheme; the duties 
of the officials appointed, and to be appointed, 
in regard to the control and treatment of the 
diseases of those animals involved in the Agri- 
culture Act. 

One learns from the agricultural weeklies that 
“plans to extend the Attested Herds Scheme. to 
herds primarily maintained for beef production 
are being prepared by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. It is hoped that the new scheme will be 
put into operation on April 1st next with other 
measures, including the establishment of a State 
Veterinary Service.” 

It is time, surely, that the profession should 
be cognisant of these measures. The Consulta- 
tive Committee have a very hard task. One 
presumed that this committee would receive 


co-operation from_our professional brothers on 
the veterinary staff of the Ministry, remembering 
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the motto of the R.C.V.S., Vis Unita Fortior— 
and one hopes that the present apparent dead- 
lock will be amicably settled. It would appear 
that the Centralised Veterinary Service will 
absorb one-seventh of the profession—which will 
then presume to dictate to the remaining six- 
sevenths. 


I would like to suggest (1) that the entire 
operative scheme should be published in an early 
issue of the Record; (2) that the scheme should 
then be debated upon in the Divisions; (3) that 
members present at these meetings should under- 
take to convey to veterinary surgeons in their 
neighbourhood, prevented by the professional 
calls of practice or appointment from attending 
the local meeting, the deliberations of the Divi- 
sions, so that the voice of each member of the 
profession might reach Whitehall, and_ the 
Minister of Agriculture be acquainted with the 
real views of the profession upon the Agriculture 
Act, 1937. 


The matter is extremely urgent, as the time is 
fast approaching when veterinary surgeons as a 
body will be so engaged in professional attention 
to their clients, that they will have little time to 
devote to extraneous discussion. 


With the full support of the profession, and 
the co-operation of the agricultural community, 
I have no doubt that the operation of the Agricul- 
ture Act will have lasting benefit to that long- 
suffering body, the British public. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


J. COCHRANE-DYET. 
1, The Mount, 


Malton, 
Yorks, 
January 4th, 1938. 
(Our readers will appreciate the fact that the 
Consultative Committee of the Association have 
been continually pressing for the details of the 


Ministry’s complete scheme, but have not so far 
received them.—Editor. } 





To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—In view of the information now to hand 
since my last letter, I most strongly urge upon 
the Council of the “ National ” to place the real 
facts of the situation before the National Farmers’ 


Union, and all allied agricultural bodies, with no 


further delay. 


It is quite useless to approach any Ministry, 
except across the floor of the House of Commons, 
and as agriculture is the one industry most 
closely connected with us, we should ally our- 
selves with it, politically, and then and only 
then, shall we be able to have our views treated 
and dealt with fairly. 


I welcome the whole-time veterinary service, 
huge Sene that the general practitioner is given 
1is legitimate share, and I am perfectly certain 
that if the service is entrusted to the Chief 
Veterinary Officer of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
and he alone is made responsible to the Govern- 
ment for its establishment, not only will he re- 
ceive the wholehearted support of the profession, 
but that it will be the success that we all wish 





it to be. Of the diseases which it is now desired 
to eradicate or more effectively control, con- 
tagious bovine abortion exacts the highest annual 
economic loss, followed closely by mastitis, and 
for this reason the inclusion of the experienced 
general practitioner is absolutely necessary. In 
comparison with the losses he sustains from the 
two diseases named, the farmer does not lose 
anything from tuberculosis and Johne’s disease. 


Yours faithfully, 


J. F. D. Tutt, F.R.C.v.s. 
Winchester. 


To tHE EpIToR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—I am at present reading Douglas Jerrold’s 
“Georgian Adventure.” (The “Right” Book 
Club’s December choice.) 


His knowledge of Civil Service procedure 
enables him to show how “ things are done” in 
that service, and why, as the following excerpts 
clearly show. This, no doubt explains the 
decision of the Ministry of Agriculture’s veter- 
inary officials to keep the Department of Animal 
Health purely as a Civil Service Department, 
staffed entirely by Civil Servants, and to brook 
no interference from outside sources such as the 
N.V.M.A. whose “ perfectly workable alternative ” 
does not meet their departmental views. 


This, I think, explains why the Minister of 
Agriculture, who is an amateur, is advised not 
to meet the Consultative Committee (the italics 
are mine): “ Unfortunately the spectacle of any 
one except ‘the department concerned ’ consider- 
ing suggestions ... is horrifying to the official 
mind, and as all such suggestions diminish the 
prestige of ‘the department concerned’ their 
consideration will be hostile. 


“As long as the Civil Service preserves the 
rule that in the method of carrying out an agreed 
policy it is for the department and the depart- 
ment alone to decide, the position of the 
department experts as the sole advisers of the 
Government will be secure.” 


He goes on to say: “ The department experts 
should never be taken at their face value. Very 
much the reverse. They are always men of great 
integrity and usually of great ability. But after 
years of departmental service they become 
invariably more interested in policy than in their 
own technique. They are judges in their own 
court. The Ministry of Health wants a State 
Medical Service: the Ministry of Agriculture 
wants a State-planned and State-directed Agricul- 
ture. These things are perhaps in the order of 
nature, they may be even right and proper, but 
they mean that under the experts’ plea of 
necessity, a great system of State-regulated 
industry and State-controlled thrift is growing 
up without any expert presentation of the per- 
fectly workable alternatives, 


“Tt does not need much experience of the 
realities of government to teach one that nine 
out of ten decisions are taken by the Cabinet, 
because they believe them to be the only solution 
of the problem, or because, even if they are 
doubtful on this point, they have no alternative 
before them. They must either trust their luck 
as uninstructed amateurs or let the experts have 
their way. 
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“ The evil to be cured is much deeper than the 
outsider realises, for not only are the experts 
(not) independent, but they are as jealous as 
generals or prima-donnas, and their sway 1s 
hereditary by virtue of the system of adoption. 

“Sir George Newman may have retired, but 
it is Sir George Newman’s policy which _rules 
the Ministry of Health, just as it is Sir Daniel 
Hall’s policy” (and we know that Sir Daniel 
Hall had no use for the general, practitioner) 
“which rules the Ministry of Agriculture.” 

“ Now comes a new horror, for the permanent 
heads of departments to-day, like the political 
heads, almost always are amateurs, not men who 
have spent their lives in a department and can 
at least take on the experts in discussion, but 
men transferred from another department and 


usually with littke or no administrative 
experience.” 
I am, S 


ir, 
Yours faithfully, 
J. W. Hatt MASHETER. 
Ruddle House, 


Newnham-on-Severn, 
Gloucestershire, 


To THE EDITOR OF THE VETERINARY RECORD 


Sir,—Apropos your editorial of January 1st— 
Sir H. Wilcox, speaking on the Croydon typhoid 
outbreak, criticises the lack of liaison between 
the various authorities concerned, 

May we hope that the Ministry of Agriculture 
and all other bodies interested in the treatment 
of animal diseases will take this criticism to 
heart when considering veterinary matters? 

Yours faithfully, 
J. R. BAXTER. 

Downington House, 

Lechlade, 
Gloucestershire. 
January 7th, 1938. 
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A QUESTION 
To THE EpiroR OF THE VETERINARY IECORD 


Sir,—In a fairly considerable canine practice 
I have several times come across a condition of 
the dog’s mouth which still puzzles me as to its 
cause. It consists of abnormal redness of the 
mucosae of the cheeks and inside the lips. There 
is no excoriation, deposit or exfoliation, merely 
an excessive redness of otherwise normal 
mucous membrane. The dog is usually disin- 
clined to eat and is languid and listless. The 
tongue is quite normal, as likewise are the teeth. 
What is this ailment? Patients usually recover 
in about a week or the redness may exist for a 
considerable time. Mouth washes ease the con- 








dition. 
Yours truly, 
G. MAYALL, M.R.C.V.S. 
Bolton, 
“A Guide to Veterinary Parasitology for 


Veterinary Students and Practitioners.’—It is 
regretted that from our review of this work by 
Drs. T. Southwell and A. Kirshner, appearing 
in our issue of December 4th, 1937, there was 
omitted the information that the publishers are 
Wot Lewis and Co., Ltd., 136, Gower Street, 


* * * * * 


A Correction.—Mr. E, F. Peck, Veterinary and 
Agricultural Officer, British Somaliland, writes: 
“The letter which you published from me in 
the issue of December 4th, 1937, about chloral 
hydrate contained an error of mine which I 
trust you will allow me to correct. The state- 
ment, “ This dosage is difficult to attain,” should 
read, “ This stage is difficult to attain,” and it 
refers to the soporific and narcotic stages in 
camels only. 








Diseases of Animals Acts 



































| Foot- | | 
| Anthrax and-Mouth | Parasitic § Sheep | Swine 
| Disease. | Mange. Scab. | Fever. 
| | | | 
i | Animals || Out- | | 
| slaugh- | breaks 
| Out- Out- tered as | reported Out- | Out- | Swine 
Period. | breaks i | breaks diseased || by the| Animals| breaks | breaks | slaugh- 
_ con- | attacked.|| con- orex- | Local | attacked) con- || con- tered. 
| firmed. firmed. posed to /Authori- | firmed. | firmed. 
| infection. || ties, | 
| 
| No. No. | No. | No. No. No. No. || No. No. 
Period 16th to 3lst Dec., 1937 | 51 51 58 | 7,568 3 3 7 | 26 20 
Corresponding period in | 
1936 ose wee coe || 87 41 as! 486 8 9 | 33 | 61 25 
1935 oa one eve 24 26 6 | 657 3 4 37 84 | 39 
ae a 24 34 4 | 36 | 3 7 || 45 || 106 50 
Total Ist January to 3lst | | | } 
December, 1937... eee =|: SC 748 879 187 _—s || 30,811 |} 112 175 251 || 982 581 
Corresponding period in | I 
1936 “ie eee oe =| 468 551 67 | 5,316 lll 254 255 =| 1,873 =| 1,270 
1935 eee on -. | 3886 443 56 12,444 99 222 477 | 2,049 | 1,238 
mea 453 | 79 |10,302 (|| 115 191 684 |} 1,833 | 1.031 
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Nots.—The figures for the current year are approximate only. 


§ Excluding outbreaks in Army Horses, 














